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On Miss Williams’s article on cataloging we are 
glad to give a message from a small library to 
We hope to be able to print 
No one 
in a large lfbrary can speak so to the hearts and 


small libraries. 


many more such records of experience. 


needs of those who have to do with smaller col- 
lections of books and smaller incomes so well as 
he or she who has felt all the difficulties and found 
out or failed to find the solutions. 


Miss ArPLeton’s ‘‘ Simple lesson in catalog- 
ing,”’ and a note on acard catalog in use in eastern 
Massachusetts, are fitting companions to Miss 
Williams’sarticle. All three point the same moral, 
the need of the Library School. Miss Williams 
does not seem to have been aware that there are 
manuals of cataloging. The British Museum rules, 
Cutter’s Rules fora dictionary catalogue, the A. L. 
A. rules might as well never have been compiled 
for any good they did her. She set sail upon the 
great sea of cataloging without compass or chart. 
All the problems of entry and style, perhaps not 
very important but none the less puzzling, she 
was obliged to take up afresh and solve without 
assistance. What a waste of brainwork and time. 
The catalog which Miss Appleton tells of and the 
drawers described in our note were planned in the 
same way, but with a more unfortunate result. | 
Where Miss Williams succeeded their makers 
failed. Now, whatever defects there may turn 
out to be in the Library School, we may be sure 
that such ignorance of what has been done will 
not be possible to its pupils. At least they will 
know what has been written on cataloging and 
classification, and will be able to stand on their 
predecessors’ shoulders. 


Tue failure of Congress to make an additional 
appropriation of $250,000 to begin work on the 
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new Congressional library building will not ma- 
At 
the first session of the 4gth Congress $450,000 


terially affect the progress of that work. 


was appropriated, and the Building Commission 
believe that sum will be sufficient to carry on the 
work through the coming summer. The exca- 
vations for the foundations and cellar will be 
made as soon as a sewer now in course of con- 
struction is completed. Architect Clark says the 
central part of the building, with the radiating 
arms, to contain the books, should be completed 


in less than three years. 


Ir is suggested by the Buffalo Courier that a 
course of lectures similar in plan to the Birming- 
ham Reference Library Lectures would be desira- 
Buffalo 


Library what are the resources of its various de- 


ble, in order to show students of the 
what 
are the resources of the library in their own de- 


partments, Local specialists who know 
partments could not more generously serve ama- 
teurs than by lectures directing attention to the 
best 


This hint is worth taking everywhere: ‘‘ What a 


authorities in their own lines of study. 


good plan it would be for women who make a 
daily morning round of the shops and markets to 
habitually end up their forenoons by a half-hour's 
At home it is 
often impossible to systematize the day so as to 


reading at the Buffalo Library. 


find time for regular reading. Few women have 
the courage to excuse themselves from callers on 
But, having 
finished her daily morning round of small errands, 
she would find quiet and books at her command 
at the Buffalo Library.” 


the plea of regular occupations. 


As we go to press word reaches us that Gov- 
ernor Hill has signed the Tilden Trust Incor- 
poration Act. It now becomes a law, and the 
executors under Mr. Tilden’'s will can proceed to 
organize under it. The feeling among the trustees 
is in favor of asking New York City to grant the 
Some expression of opinion 
in favor of Bryant Park on the Old Reservoir at 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street is heard, 
though no resolution has yet been taken that is 


not subject to alteration. 
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Communications. 


GLADSTONE'’S LIBRARY. 


Apropos of the suggestion contained in your | 


December number referring to Mr. Gladstone's 
library, I had the privilege of visiting him at 


Hawarden some months ago, and can bear wit- | 
| In this age of improvements ig, the time far dis- 


ness to his shelving arrangements. There is noth- 
ing about them, I fear, which would prove espe- 
cially interesting to librarians or be deemed worthy 
by him of a printed paper. Instead of placing 
his shelves entirely against the wall, as usual in 
gentlemen's houses, he has adopted a plan of 
shallow bays by which the cases stand out not 
more than two or three feet into the room — each 
wide enough of course to hold a double row fac- 
ing either way. The shelves are of the simplest 
construction (deal wood, I think), and the highest 


always within reach from the floor. Owing to | 


their short length they can be made of very thin 
stuff, but I could not see any contrivance for ad- 


justing them; neither was there the least attempt | 


at ornamenting the cases save by busts of old 
friends and colleagues placed on top of the book- 
cases — Disraeli, the Duke of Newcastle, Canning, 
Sidney Herbert, Lord Richard Cavendish, Ten- 
nyson, and others. This, I think, is all the “ econ- 
omy of arrangement” upon which Mr. Gladstone 
prides himself and by means of which he has 
managed to stow away conveniently some 15,000 
books in three or four good-sized living rooms. 
Of this number theology claims the greater share; 
Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare having each a 
department among those on literature. With the 
usual generosity of English gentlemen in the 
country the ex-Premier allows any visitor to the 
castle living in the neighborhood to borrow from 
his collection upon entering his name in a loan- 
book. I was glad to learn that this permission 
was very generally taken advantage of, and that 
Mr. Gladstone's library supplied the needs of a 
public library both in the village of Hawarden 
and to some degree in the city of Chester. 
F, W. WILLIAMs. 
YEARLY INDEXES OF MAGAZINES: THE SIZE 
OF NEWSPAPERS. 
Feprvary ts, 1887. 

DEAR Sirs : Does any one but me have trouble 
with the foreign reviews in getting the 7%t/e-Page 
and /ndex to bind with each volume when that is 
otherwise complete? I wish some move might 
be made whereby these important appendages 
could be forwarded with the last number of each 
volume, and save librarians at least much waiting 
and trouble. Many publishers of our American 
periodicals neglect to send these indispensables 
at any time; and some print with each issue of 
their periodical a great amount of advertisements, 
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and are arranged so as to be dispensed with, 
when of no further use and the magazine is put 
into binding ; for I claim that if a periodical is 
worth paying for, it is worth binding for pres- 
ervation and future reference, and we do not 
wish to preserve any useless matter, as most ad- 
vertisements are valuable on/y while fresh. 

I would like to speak also of our newspapers. 


tant when these often valuable papers may be 
printed on smaller pages, and folded like a pam- 
phlet or book instead of the blanket sheet we 
now have, so easily torn and worn in the folds, 
and so awkwardly handled or carried ? 

Our local papers usually contain much which 
should be preserved, and if in proper 4to or 
8vo shape, could be readily done; and these 
could have the advertisements on first and last 
pages, which could be taken off, leaving the his- 
torical and other important matter clean for 
binding. 

These papers could then be indexed and pre- 
served in good shape, and much valuable infor- 
mation saved which is now destroyed on account 


| of the present unwieldy size and shape of the 


| 
| 


some of them completely intermixed with the | 


more important matter of the publication, but 
more frequently they cover entirely afew pages 
before and after the body of the periodical. and 
all continuously paged so it cannot be stripped 
off at binding, and a great amount of rubbish 
must be bound each year, and occupy precious 
space on already crowded shelves. 

I do not object to advertisements, but rather 
favor them when they occupy a proper place, 


paper it is on. The papers could be so much 
better handled in book-form I think this alone 
might recommend the change. 

Hoping to hear from others on these subjects, 
I am yours fraternally, 

S. M. Watson, Liérarian. 
GENEROSITY AND COMMON-SENSE. 

I HAVE just learned from Mr. Wm. Cushing, 
that his proposed ‘‘ Anonyms,” as a companion 
to his “ Pseudonyms,” will not be published for 
lack of support. Now, what is the use of the 
members of the A. L. A. keeping up any further 
agitation on publishing sections, codperative 
cataloguing, and such, if they have not even the 
enthusiasm required for insuring the creation of 
such a labor-saving tool as the “Anonyms” would 
be? For my part,1 have spent more time un- 
questionably in hunting for information which 
such a work would have furnished me in a min- 
ute, than would pay fora score of copies of 
the book, if calculated in its money equivalent. 
Halkett & Laing’s work is so ludicrously inade- 
quate for American publications, and I had almost 
said for such English publications as are to be 
found in American libraries, that there is very 
little comfort to be derived from its posses- 
sion, as compared with Mr. Cushing's pro- 
posed work, if carried out as thoroughly and 
satisfactorily as his ‘‘ Pseudonyms.” I appeal, 
therefore, to the library fraternity not to let the 
opportunity of getting it in print go by default, 
but to show for once that we are in earnest when 
we clamor for labor-saving devices. Let us give 
Mr. Cushing sadstantial support in his under- 
taking. For my own part I am _ willing to 
double or treble the contribution which I first 
promised, and to assist the compiler in his work 
to the best of my ability. If others will do the 


| same, and those who cannot do any more, at 


least subscribe for a copy, we shall have another 
work worthy to be put by the side of the other 
similar undertakings which the A. L. A. has 
fostered and will {soter. 


K. A: LinpDERFELT. 
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THE FORMATION AND ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


BY R. 


Tue statistics of-libraries show that in the 5338 
public libraries of the country (over 300 Vv. each) 
there are in all but 20,000,000 books, less than one 
book to every three persons in the nation, or one 
book to every two persons of reading age and 
ability. Even this statement does not show the 
full extent of the field for library development. 
In Massachusetts, for instance, and in other East- 
ern States there are nearly three books per head 
of population, reducing the average in some of 
the extreme Western and Southern States as low 
The field for 


the extension of the public library system is thus 


as one book to eighteen people. 
wide beyond the possibility of filling it for 
generations to come. 

It has becomea settled principle of our reading 


BOWKER. 


tleman to read but none other than subscribers 
to take away books, ‘‘ Mr. James Logan alone ex- 
cepted ;" and this was the pattern of most ol the 
early American libraries, other than those of the 
colleges. Franklin's library work produced more 
result in France than in his own country, for the 
Socitté Franklin, an organization not patterned 
here or in England, was founded there in 1562 for 


promoting and maintaining small provine ial libra- 


| ries. The most curious of these early libraries 


civilization that every citizen should have free | 
| School-Keeping ”’ in every school district; in 


access to books, although there have been and 
always will be differences of opinion whether 
the public should look to the State or local com- 
munity to provide such books by taxation or 
whether it should by its own exertions and by the 
help of the richer and more liberal minded pro- 
vide free libraries for itself. The series of arti- 
cles which this paper opens, is intended to sug- 
gest simply and briefly, in view of the library 
progress of recent years, how public libraries 
may best be organized and administered. A 
great body of information on these subjeets may 
be found in the Government Report of 1876 
(especially Mr. W. F. Poole’s article, p. 76-504), 
and in the successive volumes of the Ziérary 
journal. But within the past ten years great 
strides have been made in every detail of library 
administration, and the number of questions still 
asked throughout the country shows that every 
few years these subjects must be written over 
again. 

There is shadowy mention of a public library 
in Boston in a will of 1674, and in the town 
records of 1683 and 1695, and a“ library-room in 
the town-house ” is mentioned in 1686, but what- 
ever this beginning of public libraries in America 
was, it came to an end in 1747. Franklin 
founded what he calls “the mother of all the 


North American subscription libraries,”’ that of 
the American Philosophical Society (now the 
Philadelphia Library Society), whose first books 
were received from London in 1732; the libra- 
rian, in attendance one hour on Wednesday and 
two on Saturday, might “ permit” any civil gen- 


was the ‘revolving library,” the gift of Sir 
William Pepperell and others, which travelled 
about the parishes of Kittery and York, Maine. 
The real start of the American public library 
system was in the school library plan of the State 
of New York, broached by Gov. Clinton in 1527. 
In 1831, the State placed “Hall's Lectures on 


1835, the voters of any school district were au- 
thorized to levy a tax of $20 to start and $10 
annually to continue a library; in 1838, a law 
passed appropriating $55,000 annually to the 
school districts to buy books and requiring them 
to raise a similar amount, as a result of which 
these school libraries in 1853 aggregated 1,604,- 
210 volumes. The “library fund” was presently 
diverted, in part to teachers’ wages, and the 
libraries began to disappear from dry-rot. In 
1862, only 1,206,075 volumes could be accounted 
for, and in 1874, 831,554. The Empire State 
shows some remnant of the two and a half mill- 
ions spent for library purposes in district libra- 
ries here and there, but although it passed in 
1872 a library act, the scho | district system 
proved to be rather a discourager of a better 
system. Subscription, society, and endowed 
libraries have served instead. 

Massachusetts, under Horace Mann's leader- 
ship, had taken up the New York sch 901 method 
in 1837, but here, happily, the free-town library 
system came to the front. The first town grants 
for library purposes are supposed to have been 
those made by Salisbury, Conn., to extend the 
library given for the children of the town by 
Caleb Bingham in 1803. In 1833, Peterborou rh, 
N. H., devoted a part of its share of the bank 
tax to start a town library, and in 1545, Wayland, 
Mass., voted $500 to add to the like sum given 
by President Wayland, of Brown University, for 
a town library, but, the question being raised 
whether taxation for this purpose was legal, the 
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taxpayers were requested to make voluntary pay- 
A special act chartered the Boston Public 
These incidents preluded the 
Hampshire 


ment. 
Library in 1848. 
first 
leading with that of 1849, authorizing towns to 
vote grants for town libraries, which should be 


general “library laws,” New 


exempt from taxation, and Massachusetts coming 
next with that of 1851, authorizing cities and 


towns to vote $1 per poll to start and 25 cents | 


annually to maintain free libraries. 


No less than twenty-one States, beginning with | 


1835 and continuing as late as 1876, had provided 
laws of one sort or another for school district 
libraries, some of them being for libraries for the 
use of school-children and others, as in the case 
of the New York act, provisions for a public 
library system which made the school district the 
unit. The key to the failure of such systems as 
that of New York State was in the fact that a 
district of this sort was too small; that the li- 
brary so gathered did not amount to enough to 
make its preservation an object, or to arouse and 
maintain public interest in its further develop- 
ment. Unfortunately, where such laws exist they 
have, in too many cases, hindered the devel- 
opment of the town library method, which has 
been found to be the best working plan. 

Twenty or more States and Territories have 
now passed public library laws, essentially on the 
town system, although in some cases, as that of 
the New York act of 1872, the acts were so re- 
sultless that their very existence was forgotten. 
In the Government Report (p. 38-59) will be 
found an analysis of the earlier acts for school 
libraries, and in the Lisrary journal (v. 2, p. 7-12) 
is an account of state library legislation by Dr. 
Poole and two years later (v. 4, p. 262-267) 
a continuation by Dr. Homes, which is usually 
supplemented by successive reports of the A. 
L. A. Committee on Library Legislation. They 
may, in general, be divided into two kinds: 
the short laws, which follow the Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire model, simply authorizing 
towns to levy a tax and form a library after 
their own methods, and the Illinois law, which 
has practically been adopted in Wisconsin and 
other Western States, and also in Connecticut, 
providing minute directions for the organization 
and control of local libraries. The laws will 
be found in full in the Zitrary journal. It 
is to be regretted that a model law which was 
to be prepared by Dr. Homes, combining the 
best working features of the several laws, has 
never yet been presented, 

Of course, in organizing a new library in any 
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State which has a library law, the first work is to 
study thoroughly the existing provisions, and in 
laws where 


the missionary work of obtaining 
they do not exist it is well to consider all exist- 
| ing laws, with the purpose of adopting those pro- 
visions which seem locally of the most use. It 
may be stated briefly that a board in which a 
large proportion of members holds over from year 


to year, new elections being made by the town 
council or similar body to fill expirations, and a 


provision for a tax within a certain maximum 


and above a certain minimum, which shall pro- 
vide at least for the continuous expense of a 
library over bad years are generally considered 


desiderata. 
But it is often well, whether the library is ulti- 
mately to be supported by the State or is to be 
developed by the organization of citizens, to start 
| the collection of books quietly, as a nucleus for 
| greeter thtogs A local book club which keeps 
its volumes instead of selling them is often a 
| capital beginning for a public library, and the 
| account of the Hand-to-Hand Book Club, which 
| is printed in this number, may serve as a model 
| for the organization of such associations. The 
| essential principle of a book club is that, by 
| joining together where there is no library, ten 
people may for the same money obtain joint pos- 
| session of ten books instead of individual pos- 
session of one ; and, asa rule, it does not seem 
that any less books are bought because of the 
| formation of such joint stock companies. If, 
also, some member of such a book club or some 
interested person will make it his or her special 
work to preserve the newspapers of the town or 
vicinity, clippings about the place and the people 
who belong to it or have gone from it, and such 
pamphlets or books as have a local bearing, 
another important feature of a local library will 
| be provided for. As the club obtains a larger 
| number of books than its members keep con- 
| stantly in use, it is practicable to make such a 
collection a lending library in a modest way, if 
any lady has the public spirit to act as librarian, 
or if there is a headquarters at which the books 
can be kept, and at which different members of 
| the club may serve in turn. Often books will be 
given to increase such a collection; but there 


should be rigid care in rejecting those white ele- 
phants of donations, such as Government reports 
or unusable trash which require expense and 
trouble for storage, and which, however valuable 
in their place, are not called for in a small pub- 
lic library. 

Another method of making a start is for some 
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one or more enterprising persons to inaugurate 
the work as a voluntary public library committee. 
For this purpose, as re ommended by Mr. Pen- 
delton, it is worth while to obtain the voting lists 
or other lists of the inhabitants of the town, and 
to enlist the aid of the ladies of the place or of 
enterprising young people and to make a thor- 
ough canvass for subscriptions to start a library, 
dividing the list carefully among the several so- 
licitors, indicating to the solicitors about how 


much each person may fairly be expected to give, 


arranging the subscript ion-books with a page tor 


each higher amount and going first to those most 
likely to give liberally. It has been wisely recom- 
mended that whatever amount may be raised in 
this way shall be divided into two parts—the one 


for the immediate purchase of books ; the other 


in part for the opening expenses of a library, and | 


in part to tide over bad years in the future, so 
that no year may pass without some expenditure 
for furnishing books. 

Such a collection being started, it is not impos- 
sible that some rich man of the place can be in- 
duced to provide a library building, which he will 


usually prefer to have called by his own name, | 


and often it is found most practicable to begin 
with a nucleus of an art gallery as well as of a 
library. If the National Library Extension So- 
ciety should ever be org nized and become effect- 
ive according to the plan presented by Mr. 
Sponable, in the December Lisrary journal, that 
would be of great help in promoting the develop- 
ment of local libraries ; or if the rich man is not 
forthcoming and there is no State law authorizing 
taxation, those interested may begina fund for the 


erection of a proper building or the hiring perma- 
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| nently of a suitable room, by some small contrt- 


bution per month or year, which if well invested 
produces astonishing results in the course of a few 
years. 

One of the safest methods for providing tor the 
future, hitherto devised, was the method devised 


> 


by a liberal citizen of Baltimore, who gave a4 


million dollars to the city on condition that it 
should be invested, and the equivalent of the in- 
terest of the investment paid 


it library, either directly 


over for the con- 


| tinuing support of a publi 


AND THE SCHOOLS IN WORCESTER: 


from the investment or by taxation to an quiva- 
lent amount. In this way the city became the 
trustee of a fund of which the prince ipal was safely 
placed in such wise that the lack of popular interest 
a year or two would not interfere with its con- 
tinuance. Wherea sufficient fund is gathered by 
private subscription it is worth while to keep this 
method in mind as a means of providing suitably 
for the future of a town library. 
Whatever the start it is \ itally necessary to 


have enough books and enough fresh books 
to keep public interest alive, and a working 
librarian, whether paid or voluntary, OF whether 
the whole or part of the person's time is used, 
keeping 


who will be an efficient means of 


alive interest between the people and the 


This is the sine gua mon of success, 


books. 
and it is because of the failures in this direc tion 
that the New York sche ol district library law 
came to naught. In regard to the selection of 
books, the choice of library-room of building, 
and other points, the special toy ics will be cov- 
ered in successive papers of this series by libra- 
rians who are specially qualified to speak of each 


subject in turn, 


SOME NEW 


EXPERIMENTS AND THEIR RESULTS. 


BY SAMUEL 


IN the last report of the Chicago Public Li- | 


brary, namely, that for the year between the 


SWETI 


. i 
dates of June I, 1555, and June 1, 1556, it is | 


stated that 1345 volumes were sent to school- 
houses, on the requisition of teachers. 

This statement prompted an examination to 
find out how many volumes are drawn out by 
teachers in Worcester from the public library in 
that city for use in connection with studies pur- 


sued in the schools. 

The first library year in which statistics of the 
school use were kept for a complete year is 
1880-1. 


| 


GREEN. 

In that year 7501 yolumes were given out to 
teachers on the two kinds of cards which they 
are allowed to have in Worcester, that Is to Say, 
3155 volumes on ¢ rds held by teachers for their 
lumes on cards which they 
books that 


own use, and 4346 Vv! 


held for the purpose of taking out 
would be useful to pupils. 


In the year beginning December 1, 1555, and 


ending November 30, 1536, the last library year, 
and the one which corresponds most nearly to the 
year covered by the last report of the Chicago 
Public Library, 12,511 volumes were drawn out on 


the teachers’ and pupils’ cards held by teachers 


pes 
: 
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(5719 on the former, and 6792 on the latter), in- 
stead of 1345 volumes as in Chicago. 

There has been a considerable increase in the 
number of volumes drawn out both on teachers’ 
and pupils’ cards every year since 1850-1. 

The use represented by the figures just given 
of the library in Worcester by scholars and teach- 
ers is exclusive of that enjoyed by cards held by 
scholars who have reached the age at which they 
are allowed to hold cards in their individual ca- 
pacity. 

It is exclusive, too, of the immense use, several 
tens of thousands of volumes in extent, of the 
library by teachers and scholars for purposes of 
reference. 


| 


It will be seen from the figures given that if we | 


reckon the school year as forty weeks of five days 
each, or as 200 days, and bear in mind the fact 


that all the books drawn out are kept fourteen | 


days, 400 volumes are in use outside of the library 
building which have been taken out on teachers’ 
cards and 475 volumes which have been taken out 
by teachers’ on pupils’ cards, on the average, every 
day of the school year—that is to say, 875 vol- 
umes in all, taken out on both kinds of cards, were 
in use, on the average, every day schools in Wor- 
cester were in session during the last library year. 

A successful librarian in Massachusetts, and one 
much interested in doing work in connection with 
schools, writes me that while he has found that 
teachers have been very ready to take out books 
for their own use on teachers’ cards, they have 
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report on the work of that year. Undoubtedly, 
a better comparative showing will be made when 
a more general use has come to be made of the 
library in Chicago by the schools of the city. 
The plan of affording systematic aid to teach- 
ers and pupils has been in use in Worcester sev- 
eral years longer than in Chicago, and in the 
former city, generally speaking, every teacher has 
a teachers’ card, and three-quarters of the whole 
number of teachers have pupils’ cardsalso. To be 
exact, 298 teachers in Worcester have to-day 
teachers’ cards, and 210 have pupils’ cards also, 
The librarian in Worcester has recently tried 
some new, interesting, and successful experiments 
in extension of the work done hitherto by the li- 
brary there in assistance of the schools of the city. 
The advantages derivable from the use of books 


| . 
both by teachers and scholars are largely in- 


not shown a disposition to draw out books on pu- | 
| report, 183 books were taken home to read, and 
the books in the library were consulted for pur- 


pils’ cards for the use of scholars. 

The reason, presumably, is that they have been 
unwilling to take the trouble needed in selecting 
and using books in connection with school studies, 


and in supervising the home reading of children. | 


The experience of the library in Worcester has 
been very different from that of the one just re- 
ported on by its librarian. 

As will be seen by examining the numbers 
given above while 5719 volumes were taken out 
last year from that library on teachers’ cards, 
6792 volumes were taken out by teachers’ on pu- 


pils’ cards, 1000 volumes more on the latter kind | 


of cards than on the former. I presume, too, that | 


many of the volumes taken out on the teachers’ 
cards are put into the hands of scholars. 

The smallness of the number of volumes given 
out to schools in Chicago last year may be read- 
ily accounted for by the fact that but few teachers 
have yet availed themselves of the privileges 
offered by the library in that city. That the num- 


ber was small is shown by the list given in the | 


creased when a suitably selected library is availa- 
ble for constant use. 

Realizing this fact. the librarian in Worcester 
provided last September four little libraries, made 
up of the books most likely to be useful in school 
work, to be kept in the rooms of the schools of 
the 6th, 7th, 8th, and gth grades, occupying one 
of the grammar-school buildings in Worcester. 
About $300 was spent in buying the libraries. 
November 23 he received the following report 
from the Principal, accompanied with some very 
enthusiastic remarks in regard to the value of the 
books to teachers and pupils : 

In the school of the oth grade, 60 scholars, 
during the two months and a haif covered by the 


poses of reference goo times, when the time of 
use was of length enough to be counted. 

In the school of the 8th grade, 50 scholars, 1g0 
books were taken home to read, and the refer- 
ence use was 215. 

In the school of the 7th grade the home read- 
ing was 274, the reference use 193. There were 
34 scholars in this school. 

In the school of the 6th grade, 42 scholars, the 
home and reference uses are represented, re- 
spectively, by the figures 278 and 350. 

The master who has charge of the building in 
which this experiment has been tried, and his 
assistants, by awakening interest in subjects and 


furnishing books that contain information re- 
garding them, and by pointing out interesting 
books, have, without the exercise of force, con- 
trolled nearly all the home and school readir g of 
the pupils in the schools provided with libraries. 

Moreover, it is noticeable that the books fur- 


ay 
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nished to these schools have been read by the 
parents of the children as well as by the children 
themselves. It is not surprising to learn this 
fact, for it is well known to librarians that attract- 
ive books published for the use of young persons 
prove equally entertaining to men and women. 

It should be stated here that the numbers rep- 
resenting the use of the special libraries pro- 
vided for schools are additional to those which 
were given above, to show the number of books 
taken out by teachers last year on teachers’ and 
pupils’ cards. 

Another experiment recently tried in Worces- 
ter has been to furnish to the Principal of a 
grammar school 30 copies of Coffin’s ‘* Boys of 
"76," and 25 of Mrs. Richardson’s “ History of 
the United States,” sothat he might place a copy 
of one or the other of these works in the hands 
of every boy and girl studying United States 
history, and thus enable the members of the class 


| 


to study the subject of the American Revolution | 


topically. The results ha¥e been most satisfac- 
tory. 


in their work, read in the books at home as well 


The scholars were very much interested 


as in the school-room, and made the exercise in 
which they were engaged very profitable. 

When the books were done with in the school 
for which they were provided, they were asked 
for by another teacher, to use in her class in re- 
viewing the period of the Revolution. 

In earlier papers regarding the work done by 
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the Public Library in Worcester, in connection 
with schools, mention has been made of the fact 
that when an author is being studied in the High 


School of that city, during the course in English 


and American literature, several copies of a few 
of the chief works of the author are furnished to 
the Principal of the school, to be read by the 
pupils as whole work: 

An experiment similar in kind has just been 
tried successfully in one of the grammar schools 
of Worcester. 

Early last September the librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library in that city gave toa teacher in the 
Higginson’s 


gth grade of schools 4 copies of 


‘“* Explorers,” 3 of the * Boys of "26," and 3 of 
Champlin’s “War for the Union.” November 
22 she reported that the first-named book had 
been read through carefully by 7 pupils, the sec- 
ond by 13, and the third by 6. 

These books were read, of course, in connec- 
tion with the study of American history. 

The flexibility of the system by which aid is 
afforded to schools in Worcester is one of its 
best features. 

The aim of the library there is to consult the 
wishes of teachers, separately, and to enable 
every teacher to work in such ways as he thinks 


No press- 


ure is brought to bear to make all conform to 


he can himself work most effectively. 


particular methods in taking advantage of facili- 
ties offered by the Public Library. 


CATALOGUING—A WORD TO BEGINNERS. 


BY MISS L. 


THAT cataloguing is a subject as perplexing as | 


extensive, no one who has ever grappled with 
it will dispute. It fairly bristles with sharp and 
dangerous points of which it is not my purpose 
to write. Nor would I presume to teach those 
who have devoted so much time and labor to the 
various branches of its theory and practice. My 
thought is only to try to help some one who like 
myself is obliged to make a catalogue of a com- 
paratively small library, the needs of which are not 
met by its income. I shall touch upon points 
of little importance to librarians of large and 
wealthy libraries, who, at one of the late A. L. A. 
conferences, discussed the subject of cataloguing 
from such a lofty standpoint and on so broad a 
financial basis, as to make it Greek or even 
Russian to one who found it impossible to trans- 
literate it jnto her native alphabet. 

Having just completed a new catalogue for the 


A. WILLIAMS. 


library with which Iam connected, let me endeav- 
or, for the benefit of some one else who may 
not have the money to make an A. L. A. cata- 
logue, and wishes to have more than a finding 
list, to tell of my difficulties, how I overcame 


| some and was overcome by others. 


First, a statement of the condition of things. 
Twelve years ago the library, then consisting 
of about seven thousand volumes, was newly 
shelved and a catalogue was made from the 
books themselves, in about six weeks, by as many 
persons, ignorant or nearly so of all catalogue 
work. 

It was a dictionary catalogue, strictly so, even 
to the use of a preposition before the name of a 
place or person. From that time the present 


librarian, knowing the necessity and value of a 


| card catalogue, made one of the new books as 
they were added. 


An alphabetical list of titles 


| 
7 
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of new books was also printed, mounted on stiff 
cardboard, and placed on the tables for the use of 
the patrons, every three months or oftener. 
These bulletins were in time consolidated into a 
bound supplement, where each book appeared 
under title and author, and a new set of bulletins 
was begun. When the new gatalogue was deci- 
ded upon, there were the original catalogue 
(1875), five supplements, and as many bulletins, 
and the library numbered about 13,500 volumes. 
Our patrons were puzzled and discouraged by the 
complexity of this arrangement, and were forced 
to apply to the attendants when really desirous 
of using the library. 

Second, the financial arrangement. A special 
appropriation from the city was required for the 
new catalogue, as there was no invested fund 
to draw from, and about one-fourth of the 
amount was granted the first year. A slight be- 
ginning was made, and the next year the same 
request was again preferred and a larger sum 
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we divided, to make them as useful as possible. 
Art is divided into its biography, history, litera- 
ture, and manuals of instruction. Under a coun- 
try, if the books are numerous enough to allow 
it, appear its archeology, biography, history, and 
travel; if the books are few they are arranged 
alphabetically by authors. The various lives of 
a man appear first under his surname, arranged 
by authors, then his works follow. This point 
somewhat enlarged is appreciated in the case of 
Shakespeare. His biographies appear first, then 


| criticisms and lectures upon him and his works, 


thirdly dictionaries and concordances, and lastly 
his works arranged according to their editors.* 
A pseudonym, if the real name is known, is en- 
tered under its surname, if a double name, with 
a cross-reference to the true name, where the 


pseudonym is also given. For ease in the use of 


granted, but still not large enough to make a 
| When the same word designates an author, and 


first-class A. L. A. catalogue. 

Third, the modus operandi. A card catalogue 
of the 1875 catalogue was first made, but as that 
had been found to have many mistakes, a com- 


parison of the cards with the books themselves | 


was necessary, involving the expenditure of much 
time and labor. When corrected, these were com- 
bined with the rest of the cards, giving us for the 
first time a complete card catalogue. The ques- 
tion of what kind of a catalogue we should have 
had been discussed at great length. Whatever 
our preference, the cost must be kept within the 
appropriation. To the librarian and myself the 
details were finally left, and while looking with 
longing eyes upon the subject catalogues of our 
richer neighbors, we found we could only ap- 
proach one ourselves, and united that and the 
dictionary catalogue upon the following plan. 
Each book, not fiction, appears under author 
and title, or rather leading word of the title; 
thus a History of Massachusetts is under Mass. 
and not History. Fiction forms an excep- 
tion to this rule and appears under the first 
word of the title not an article. Some books are 
entered a third time under the subject of which 
they treat, to aid those who, studying a certain 
subject, wish to know just what the library con- 
tains on that topic. These, indented_under the 
subject, are arranged alphabetically by authors. 
We could not make full biography, history, fic- 
tion, and such large subject lists, nor could we 
give contents of books, although in some cases 
we did of volumes. Those subjects we did use 


the catalogue, I let the possessive singular always 
follow its nominative, but as our English lan- 
guage varies so in the formation of plurals, placed 
those where they would alphabetically appear. 


is also used as the first word of a title, as is the 
case with Black, Carpenter, and many others, 
the author is given the first place. In the case 
of a place and person having the same name, as 


| Holland, the place comes first. 


Of minor details there were the use of capitals, 
hyphens, and indentations to contend with. For 
help on these points other catalogues were con- 
sulted, but they did not always agree, either among 
or in themselves. Boston Public Library and 
Harvard University catalogues use almost no 


| capitals, except at the beginning of a sentence or 


title. That it was difficult to make and keep any 
rigid rules I soon discovered, but did use capitals 
in all important words of titles of associations, cor- 
porations, regular publications, public buildings, 
parks, streets, etc. For uniformity the hyphen is 
retained in such words as hand-book, guide- 
book, etc., although the authority for not using it 
is equally good. The use of italics was another 
stumbling-block and one which I must confess 
overthrew me. 

To many this article must read like a primer 


| and an imperfect one, but if there had been sev- 


eral such primers at hand for my guidance last 
spring, my labor would have been much simpli- 
fied. If this will induce some other perplexed 
workers to state their way out of similar difficul- 
ties, together we may help some burdened brain. 


* We should prefer placing the works first and the lives 
afterwards.—Eps. 


| 
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A SIMPLE LESSON IN CATALOGUING. 
BY A. I. APPLETON. 

IN the catalogue of a small town library 
which I have just taken up it is easy to see that 
the inexperienced cataloguer encountered some 
difficulties that mat have caused hours of toil, 
with a result not satisfactory to himself—certain- 
ly bewildering to the hurried searcher for a book. 

Here is the subject of “History”—for, of 
course, a well-selected library is expected to con- 
tain histories —and the cataloguer, with much 
hesitation and perplexity, no doubt, has selected 
fourteen titles to place under this heading, only 
one of which properly belongs here. Let us take 
a few of these titles and distribute them where 
they belong. “Alger, W. R. History of the 
doctrine of a future life ;"" this goes at once to 
“ Future life.” “ Browning, O. Introduction to 
the history of educational theories ;" “ Educa- 
tion.” “Copley, E. History of slavery ;” 
“Slavery,” of course. “Tuckerman, B. His- 
tory of English prose fiction from Sir Thomas 
Mallory to George Eliot ;” this should be un- 
der “ Fiction,” or, if the catalogue is more defi- 
nite, under “ English fiction,” -with a cross-refer- 
ence from “ Fiction.” Similar treatment is to be 
accorded to Griesinger’s “‘ History of the Jesu- 
its,” Drake's “ History of Middlesex County,” 
and Ware’s “ Philosophy of Natural History.”’ 

In place of these, put the following titles gath- 
ered from other pages of the catalogue : “ His- 
torical studies ; by T. M. Coan ;” “* Lectures on 
the philosophy of history ; by G. W. F. Hegel ;” 
“ Beginnings of history ; by F. Lenormant.” 


A young cataloguer may be impressed with | 


the word “ History” because it happens to be the 
first word of a title, or, even if it occurs in the 
middle of the title, and has been carefully writ- 
ten with a capital H, assuming an alarmingly 
important air. Dispense with capital letters as 
often as possible, and titles will then convey a 
clearer sense of their meaning. Try this once 
or twice, and I think you will be quite ready to 
give up the capitals. 

The heading ‘‘ United States’ 
by cataloguers, and almost all of them avail 
themselves of the much-vaunted freedom of the 
country in the arrangement of titles under this 
head. In the catalogue before me I read through 
the page devoted to this subject without finding 
a single title relating to the civil war of 1861, 
although, in glancing over the other pages, I find 
scattered through the catalogue several that 
should be here; for instance, ‘‘ History of the 
civil war in America ; by the Comte de Paris ;" 


is justly dreaded 
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“ Outbreak of the rebellion ; by J. G. Nicholay,” 
‘Diplomatic history of the war for the union ; 
by W. H. Seward,” and probably others. 

I shall be glad if these hints can help any in- 
experienced librarian who isdreading the making 


of a catalogue. 


THE ASTOR LIBRARY CATALOG, 
BY H. L. KOOPMAN, LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF VERMONT. 
THE recent and earlyappearance of a second 
volume of the new catalog of additions to the 
Astor Library, with its promise of the speedy 
completion of that great work, is an event of more 
than ordinary importance in the annals of Amer- 
ican bibliography, and naturally attracts attention 
not only to itself, but also to the preceding cata- 
logs that it supplements. 
The Astor Library was opened in 1851, and, 
until 1857, the only clue to its contents, that could 
be consulted outside its walls, was an inevitably 
unsatisfactory purchase-list made by Dr. Cogs- 
well before the collecting of books was begun. 
In 1857 appeared the first volume of an author 
catalog, the fourth and last volume of which was 
issued in 1861. This was extended in 1866 by a 
supplement, to which was joined a condensed 
subject catalog of 159 pages. As the books of the 
Astor Library are for reference and not for circu- 
lation, the need of a printed catalog is not imper- 
ative, though the greater ease of consulting a 
book, and the rapid wear and soiling of cards 
make the printing of such a catalog only less than 
| indispensable. By 1880 the want of a single 
complete list of the additions of the preceding 
twenty years had come to be strongly felt. Ac- 
cordingly the trustees of the library authorized 
the printing of such a continuation, on the same 
general plan as that of Dr. Cogswell’s catalog, 
or, more specifically, as follows : Authors’ names 
to be given in full ; and titles at sufficient length 
to avoid any indefiniteness ; contents of impor- 
tant works to be given as in first catalog, with 
distribution of author cards to their proper places 
in the alphabet ; and, in general, that the catalog 

should be developed in the lines of Dr. Cogswell's 
labors, and in the spirit of his plan as set forth in 
the preface to his first volume, the design through- 
out being ‘‘ to facilitate the use of the library both 


to reader and attendant.” 

The materials from which this continuation was 
/to be made existed in the following forms: 1, 
|The supplement of 1866, already mentioned, 
| which also contained an appendix in a second 


alphabet, making together, exclusive of the sub- 
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ject index, 444 pages. 2, The interlineations by 
Dr. Cogswell’s successor, Francis Schroeder. 3, 
The card catalog begun by a later superintendent, 
J. Carson Brevoort, and continued to date. 


The entries in these various places had been | 


made by many different hands, and on no uniform 
principle of cataloging. It was therefore neces- 
sary, in preparing the “ copy ” for the new catalog, 
to compare the entries with the books themselves. 
It was naturally supposed at first that this labor 
could be performed rapidly ; but, as the work 
progressed, the need became evident of re-writing 
more than half the cards and of making a much 


closer analysis and distribution than had been 


attempted. The result was practically a new 
catalog. Mr. C: Alex. Nelson, who was put in 
charge of the work, entered upon his duties in 
October, 1881 ; but so great was the labor in- 
volved in the revision, that the printing of the 
first volume of his ‘*‘ Continuation” was not begun 
before Feb., 1885, and was not completed until 
April, 1886. This Continuation includes, prac- 
tically, only books received before Jan. 1, 1881. 
The object of fixing this limit was to avoid unnec- 
essary delay and to bring all the volumes of the 
catalog down to the same date. There seems, 
however, no good reason why the latter advantage 
might not have been kept, and yet the catalog 
been brought down to Jan. 1, 1885, without more 


than a few months’, if any, delay in its appearance. | 


As it is, the last volume of the catalog will appear 
not less than eight and a half years out of date. 
The fact that the chief drawback of a printed 
catalog is its incapability of being kept up to date 
should impel those that print a catalog to bring 
its contents as near to date as possible. 

In 1861 the Astor Library contained about 
100,000 volumes, and in 1881, over 200,000, We 
have in the first catalog and its continuation a 
very complete author index to the contents of 
this choice collection. The mechanical execution 
of the catalog is sumptuous. The volumes are in 
royal octavo, and printed in single column, in 
small pica type. The Continuation is printed in 
a handsomer type of the same size, on paper 
slightly tinted, and gives authors’ names in small 
capitals, and contents in bourgeois. Whether 
such a page is the most desirable for a catalog, 
or whether equal legibility can be obtained at 
less cost, are questions that might™well come 
before the A. L. A. at its next conference. 

It is not my purpose to go over the ground so 
well covered by Mr. Lane in his excellent review 
of vol. t of the Continuation, that appeared in 
the /tbrery journal for June, 1886; but a few 
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additional notes on the bibliographical character 
of the volume suggest themselves. It is highly 
complimentary to Mr. Nelson's research in the 


department of full names of authors to have the 
compilers of the new American biographical dic- 
tionary make haste to avail themselves of his 
| labors. The admission of biographical and 


(rarely) other subject entries has been much crit- 


icised. Such entries are certainly an inconsist- 


ency in an author catalog, but while both have 


the general precedent of the first catalog — which 
the cataloger was directed to follow — the former 


may be specially excused on the ground of con- 
venience, and the latter on the ground of expedi- 
ency, most of the subject entries representing 
pamphlets not worth entering twice. These 
| entries are at worst but a superfluity, and are too 
few to lessen the general excellence of the cata- 
log. Dr. Vinton’s review of vol. 1 of the Con- 
tinuation, read jat the last Library Conference, 
scarcely adds to his reputation or to our knowledge 
of the subject. If he had read even the title-page 
of the volume, he would hardly have spoken of the 
Continuation as “ presenting @// the contents of 
that great and choice assemblage of books,” and, 
had he looked into the first volume of the catalog 
published twenty-nine years before, he would 
have found a record of ‘“‘ the chief deficiency thus 
far noticeable,” “ Art (L’) de vérifier les dates.’ 


To illustrate the greater fulness of the Contin- 
uation as compared with the Catalog of 1857- 
61. it need only be noted that the letters A~K of 
the old catalog cover 873 pages, while the same 
letters occupy 2074 pages in the new, notwith- 
standing the closer printing of the latter. In 
fact, the whole of the old catalog contains only 
2110 pages, while the new will not fall short of 
gooo. There are 24,500 author and title entries 
in vol. 1 of the Continuation, and 21,0co in vol. 
2, allowing an average of one entry to every 
card, possibly an under-estimate. Up to 17 Feb., 
1887, 100,295 cards have been revised, represent- 


ing 103,565 volumes and pamphlets. 


The two remaining volumes of the Continuation 
are to be expected, the 3d in the fall of this year, 
and the 4th and last by the middle of 1888. Then 


should follow a subject catalog of the whole 
library, covering the author entries of the First 
catalog, the Continuation, and all additions up to 
the date of its publication. It is to this end that 
Mr. Nelson's work has been leading ; and Ict us 
hope that the trustees of the Astor Library will 
let no mistaken considerations of time or expense 


| stand in the way of a consummation so devoutly 
to be wished. 


q 
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THE BUFFALO LIBRARY. 


Tris new building was opened Jan. 3, altho 
not quite finished. We take pleasure, here in 
acknowledging the courtesy shown us by the 
architect, Mr. Cyrus Eidlitz, who kindly furnish- 


i the drawings for the plans given on page 126. 


The cut above of the building was enlarged from 
a small engraving furnished by Mr. Larned. The 
Buffalo express ot Jan. 2 describes the building 


thus: 

“ The building has four principal floors, ear h 
given up to a separate soc iety, except that the 
library occupies, besides the whole gt und floor, 
parts of the basement and the second floor. The 
must not expect 
carvings. 


visitor on entering the building 
to find marble finishings or elaborate 
A building of such fine proportions and pertect 
adaptability to its purpose needs nothing wasted 
on it by way of ornamentation. On passing 
through the porch and halls on the first floor the 
library delivery-room Is reached, a lofty room, 40 
by £6 feet in dimensions, furnished with the li- 
brarian’s extensive counters, and a tew cases for 
curiosities placed here and there to prevent the 
appearance of emptiness, for this is not, as in the 
old library. a reading-room or a store-room for 
books. ‘The book-stacks are in an adjoining room 
on the Broadway front. This grand room, 50 by 
138 feet in size, with « eiling 21 feet high, contains 
most of the 56,000 bor ks owned by the library. 
They are arranged in two-sized cases or stat ks of 
ivon with movable shelves. Seven feet from the 
floor is a flooring of skeleton tron ar d glass that 
allows the passage of people in sear h of books, 
but does not shut outall the light. Atsome future 


time a second false floor or scaffold will be put 
in and the books can then be stored to the ceil- 
ing. The public are not allowed access to the 
books in this room, but are kept back by two 
rows of skeleton iron structures that form a long 
hallway the whole length of the room. 

“On the Clinton Street side of the delivery- 


room and connected with it by large archways is 


the cat al gue-room, 
the catalogues, are kept cases cc yoted to books 
and pamphlets by Bu 
reports of all descriptions. Farther down the 
Clinton Street side comes nextin order the study- 
which contains all the books of 
the Clinton Street 


+1 feet, where, besides all 


fialo authors, besides lon al 


room, 50x32 feet, 
reference. A fine room on 
between these last two rooms ind Washing- 


side 
as the superintendent's 


ton Street is set apart 
fice. But the most airy and pleasant room on 
this floor is without doubt the reading-room, 
next to Washington Street. Here is a room §2 
by 38 feet, with the angle towards this street con- 
siderably pointed, as 1s the case with the Broad- 
way angle of the delivery-room and a fine light 
coming in trom great windows on three sides. 
The centre of the room is furnished with a large 
case for newspapers and other period als, with 
compartments large enough for each when partly 
folded, thus economizing space and avoiding the 


staring paper cases usually seen. Easy-chairs, 
tables, and lounges give the room an alr < { 
ness, and the great room will accommodate a 
large number ol readers without inconvenience. 
A library assistant will be in this room con- 
stantly to keep the papers in order and render 


other needed assistance. 
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BUFFALO LIBRARY-—SECOND STORY PLAN. 


By Courtesy of Cyrus Eidlitz, Architect. ae 


THE BUFFALO LIBRARY—MAIN ENTRANCE FLOOR. 


by Courtesy of Cyrus Bidlits, Architect 
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“ On this floor as on the others there are abun- 
dant toilet accommodations, and modern conven- 
iences ornamental as well as useful, such as grand 
fireplaces in ali the principal rooms, whose mas- 
sive terra-cotta finishings add much to the 
appearance of the rooms. The building is fin- 
jshed almost entirely in the finest polished oak, the 
floors of the outer halls and lobbies are laid 
with tiles, while the main library floors are cov- 
ered with corticine of a thickness not before used 
in Buffalo, rendering it entirely noiseless. An- 
other pleasing teature of the library is the finish- 
ing of the walls and ceiling. Mr. Eidlitz, the 
architect, made a close study of the colors to be 
used. He has selec ted for the delivery-room 
terra-cotta as the principal color, and for others 
various combinations of cream, orange, and 
brown are used. The walls are ot rough-finished 
plastering, and the colors are laid on with fresco 
paint. 

“The second floor is given up to the library for 
the whole of the Clinton Street front. Here is a 
lecture-room, a committee-room, conversation 
and chess room for gentlemen, and a private read- 
ing-room tor ladies, just above and of the same 
size as the newspaper-room below. These rooms 
will be given an extra home-like appearance, SO 
that the idea of a literary club-house may be car- 
ried out as nearly as p* issible. The remainder of 
this floor will be occupied, by the Fine Arts 
Academy. The third floor is entirely occupied 
by the Buffalo Historical So« iety, which has 
separate rooms for library, mec tings, oil paintings, 
and relics. The latter room will also probably 
contain the library of the late Dr. Lord. Spacious 
rooms for the janitor are situated just above the 
third floor. The basement is to be occupied by 
the Society of Natural Sciences, with a room 
or two for a bookbindery connected with the 
library. 
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“ The noble structure is due to the talent of Mr. | 


C. L. W. Eidlitz, the architect. But how can it 
lay claim to the high distinction awarded to its 
internal arrangement, that of being the best ap- 
pointed library building in the country? ‘This 
question was asked on the spot of a gentleman 
who has studied libraries somewhat, and has seen 
most of the best ones in America. He replied at 
once that it was because the society was wise 
erough to follow out implicitly the ideas of the 
si perintendent, Mr. J. N. Larned. He had made 
the library system suc h a profound study that he 
knew the excellences and defects of every library 
of any pretension in America, and he was also 
acquainted with Old World models. 

«7 was in Baltimore not long ago,’ continued 
the gentleman, and I had occasion to prove the 
truth of what I am saying. That-city has a mag- 
nificent library building, finished in marble and 
sumptuously appointed, but for all that it is a 
dead failure as a library. I asked a gentleman to 
show me about, and as I inspected the arrange- 
ments I fell to finding fault. The gentleman de- 
fended the plan until he saw I was posted, and 
then he gave up and confessed that the defects of 
the building were great, and that they had re- 
sulted from failure to consult the superintendent. 
The people in charge of the work did not know 


that library building was a science.’ 


| and each of the children of H. Tilden now has the 


| under the trust is about $15 000,000. 


| apiece be given to Mrs. Pelton and the Tilden 


THE TILDEN BEQUEST. 


Immediately upon the admission of Mr. Til- 
den’s will to probate, one of his nephews, Mr. G 
H. Tilden, supposed to be acting on behalf of the 
other heirs and with their consent, and with a 
guarantee from them, that, in case of his failure 
and the consequent forfeiture of his bequest un- 
der the will, the others should make the amount 
good to him, so that he should suffer no pecu- 
niary loss, brought suit to secure a judicial con- 
struction of that clause of the will in which the 
testator provides for pMacing the residue of the 
estate in trust. This residuary clause directs the 
executors to incorporate an Institution to be called 
the Tilden Trust, to name the incorporators, and 
to convey to them the re sidue of the estate. The 
claim is made in behalf ot the heirs that, by his 
extreme cautiousness, Mr. Tilden directed some- 
thing to be done which the law does not recognize 
as possible; that while a testator may make spe- 
cific bequests in any direction he pleases, he can- 
not vest in executors su h discretionary powers as 
this clause seeks to confer. Should the courts 
sustain such a construction of the law as applied 
to this case, the immense fortune comprised in 
the residue of the estate will be distributed 
among the heirs. 

It was, however, authoritatively announ ed, in 
behalf of the heirs, that even if the courts should 
decide that the attempt to cre ute the trust was 
void and of no efiect whatever, they w uld carry 
out Mr. Tilden’s intentions. 

A gentlemen who holds the most confidential 
relations to Mrs. Pelton and the children of Hi. 
Tilden, S. ]. Tilden’s brother, said Mrs. Pelton 
and the other heirs simply wish to get tor them- 
selves a fair share of Mr. Tilden’s property, su h 
as he had always led them to believe they should 
have. 

“Mrs. Pelton now has the income of $100,000, 


income of $75,cc0—a small sum, and by no means 
in accordance with the surroundings whi h they 
enjoyed during S. J. Tilden’s life. The annual 
income of $75 000 is only $2250; they had been 
brought up by Mr. S. J. Tilden to spend mu h 
more. By the request o! S, ]. Tilden his nephews 
assumed an indebtedness ¢ reated by the business 
of the chemical works at New Lebanon, which he 
promised to take off their hands and pay himself. 
He never did; very likely on account of his invin- 
cible propensity to delay. It now amounts to 
about $300,000, and the Tilden boys are stagger- 
ing under the load. These things are not right, 
and the heirs feel that rectification should be mace. 

“The property available for the free library 
[here isno 
need of such asum. 
to establish the Astor Library. 


]: Jacob Astor gave $400,000 
Let 


children, and there would still be $q.000,000 left 
for the library. No library in the world has any- 
thing like such an endowment.” 

On Jan. 13, the exec utors and trustees addressed 
a memorial to the Legislature asking for the in- 
corporation of the Tilden Trust, and submitted 
the draft of a bill. In their memorial they defi- 


| nitely announce their purpose of devoting all of 


3 
2. 
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the estate left available for the purpose to the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of the library and 
reading-room “in pursuance of the manifest de- 
sire and purpose of the testator."’ The amount of 
the fund they were not prepared to state definitely, 
but were under the impression that it is not likely 
to fall below the sum of $4,000,000, and may, un- 
der favorable circumstances, considerably exceed 
that sum. 

The draft of the act constitutes J: Bigelow, of | 
Highland Falls, Orange County, and Andrew H. | 
Green and G: W. Smith, of New York, and such 
other persons as they may associate with them- 
selves and their suceessors, a body corporate and 
politic under the name of the Tilden Trust. 
Messrs. Bigelow, Green, and Smith are made 
permanent trustees, and within ninety days from 
the passage of the act they are to designate in 
writing other trustees, so that the whole number 
shall not be less than five. One-half of the trus- 
tees so designated’are to hold office for one year, 
and the other half for two years. Vacancies are 
to be filled by the remaining trustees, and the 
appointees are to hold office for two years. All 
the powers of the corporation are vested in the 
trustees, who shall have power to appoint a Pres- 
ident, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
of whom the two last need not be members of 
the Board. The trustees are also empowered to 
appoint such other officers and agents as the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the corporation 
shall require. 

‘he memorial and draft of the act were re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. 

Thereupon the attorney of G: H. Tilden, while 
acknowledging that the passage of the bill could 
not have any effect upon the suit, and that in re- 
questing the Legislature to incorporate the Trust 
the executors are following the request made in 
the will, yet opposed its passage before the mem- 
bers of the Legislature had had sufficient oppor- 
tunity thoroughly to acquaint themselves with its 
provisions. 

** There are several points in the bill,” it was 
said, “which make it questionable whether it 
should be passed at all. By the terms of the will 
the residuum of the estate, after the special trusts 
provided for have been established, is to be turned 
over to the Tilden Trust. The executors have 
thus far filed no inventory of the estate, and no 
one knows, unless it be the executors, how much 
the residuum is. In their memorial to the Leg- 
islature the executors state that it will be about 
$4,000,000. Others in as good position to know 
think it may approximate $10,000,000. So much 
is left to the discretion of the executors, that 
they can turn over to the Trust just about as 
much as they please, and are not obliged to ac- 
count to any one for the disposition they make 
of it. Inthe matter of the special trusts, their 
judgment is likewise supreme, and they are at 
liberty to invest the amounts in such ways that 
they may draw interest at the rate of seven per 
cent. or at the rate of two percent. Before ac- 
tion is taken upon the bill, I should think that the 
legislators would like to know about how much | 
money will be placed in the Trust. Of course, 
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the exact sum cannot be known, as the executors 


are empowered to draw upon the Trust to re- 
plenish the special trusts in case the securities 
forming tnem should depreciate in value.” 

Nevertheless, the Judiciary Committee reported 
the bill, and it was passed in the Assembly. But 
friends of the heirs succeeded in tacking on an 
amendment that nothing contained therein should 
afiect the rights of any party to any action now 
pending, or of any heirs-at-law of the testator. 
This innocent-looking and seemingly just pro- 
vision was opposed by the friends of the bill, for 
reasons which are set forth in the following ex- 
tract from the 7imes- 

* The 35th provision of the will of the late 
Samuel J. Tilden directs his executors and trus- 
tees ‘to obtain, as speedily as possible, from the 
Legislature an act of incorporation of an institu- 


tion to be known as the Tilden Trust, with capaci- 


ty to establish and maintain a free library and 
reading-room in the City of New York, and to 
promote, such scientific and educational objects’ 
as these executors may more particularly desig- 
nate. But in case this institution should not be 
duly incorporated, or if the executors should 
deem it inexpedient to devote the residue of Mr. 
Tilden’s estate or any part thereof to this pur- 
pose, they are authorized to apply it ‘to such 
charitable, educational, and scientific purposes’ as 
in their judgment will render it ‘most widely 
and substantially beneficial to the interests of 
mankind.’ It will be seen that the bequest is al- 
ternative in form—first, to the corporation, and 
in default of that, toother objects. It is not nec- 
essary to determine whether the second choice 
given to the executors is sufficiently definite to 
be legally valid or not. It is sufficient that the 


_ first and principal bequest is good. 


‘** But to render this bequest effective, there 
must be an acceptance of it by the creation of 
the corporation. If that be withheld by the Leg- 
islature, the executors are necessarily relegated 
to the alternative bequest ; and even then, so far 
as the present question is concerned, it would be 
immaterial whether such alternative bequest is 
good or bad. If good, the executors would be 
wholly unrestricted in their choice of objects of 
bounty, and these need not be sought in this city 
or State. If bad, it might prove a case of in- 
testacy as to the residue, and then the next of kin 
would inherit. In the one case the city and State 
might enjoy, and in the other they certainly 
would lose, every benefit intended by the will to 
be conferred upon them. It must be evident, 
therefore, that an acceptance by the granting of 
a valid charter being necessary to perfect the gift, 
an omission to accept might produce a state of 
intestacy in case the alternative bequest were held 
to be bad. In this sense, the act of incorpora- 
tion must affect the heirs and their rights. No 
legislation can deprive them of any rights as 
heirs which they possess under the terms of the 
will, but a failure to pass the act required to per- 
fect the rights of the people might leave the heirs 
in possession of rights which the testator evi- 
dently intended they should not enjoy. 

“Mr. Tilden’s executors have not only made 
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their application to the Legislature with all need- 
ful promptitude, but they have elected to desig- 
nate no capacity of the trust for which an act of 
incorporation Is sought other than the establish- 
ment of the library and reading-room, In accord- 
ance with the principal object of the testator. 
All that is thus required to secure for the city of 
New York the benefit of Mr. Tilden’s liberality 
is the passage of a valid charter satisfactory to 
the executors. No charter can be valid which 
contains any disclaimer affecting the rights of 
the heirs. It is of the essence of suc h a charter 
that it should be a sufficient and final acceptance 
of Mr. Tilden’s gift to the city, and, being so, it 
must bar the heirs trom any expectation of com- 
ing in to share the undiv ided residue of the estate.” 

“On the other hand, it was suggested that the 
trustees need not have put themselves to the 
trouble of applying to the Legislature at all un- 
less they had some other object in view than the 
establishment of a library. Under anact of 1553 
they could have incorporated the library by 
merely appointing the trustees, organizing with 
a chairman and secretary, and filing a notice of 
incorporation with the County Clerk and Secre- 
tary of State, To do this, however, they 
would be required to state whether the library 
they were incorporating was to be a circulating 
or a reference library, and the amount of money 
and property to be devoted to its use, and, 
furthermore, their management of the trust and 
disposition of the funds would be subject to visi- 
tation by the Supreme Court upon the demand 
of the Attorney-General. Mr. Tilden’s will did 
not require the executors to apply to the Legis- 
lature for a charter unless it became necessary. 
If the act of incorporation is passed by that b uly 
the trustees, according to good legal authority, 
will not be responsible for their acts to any one.” 

At present the matter rests with the Senate, on 
which the 7imes says: 

“ The case as presented to the Senate is simply 
between the contestants of Mr. Tilden’s will and 
the people who have an interest in carrying out 
the expressed intention of the testator. 

If it be argued that the amendment merely con- 
tains the harmless declaration that “* nothing 
herein contained shall affect the rights of any 
parties to any action now pending or of any heir- 
at-law of said Samuel J. Tilden, dec eased,” the 
question must be answered w hy is its aduption 
asked for? If it be pure surplusage, why retain 
it? If it have any possible effect or purpose ad- 
verse to the rights of the people, why not throw 
it out? As Judge Comstock puts the case, “ The 
rights of the heirs were settled and fixed the mo- 
ment the breath left the body of Mr. Tilden. 
There they stand, and no act of the Legislature 
can impair them.” 

It has been asked by Senators and others if this 
corporation is created what is there to prevent 
the trustees from going on and buying the prop- 
erty, erecting the buildings, investing in books 
and putting the remainder ol the estate into the 
library, where the heirs, should the decision of 
the courts be in their favor, could not easily reach 
it. The obvious answer to that is that, pending a 
legal contest over the will the trustces would 
take such a step at their personal risk. They 
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must give an account of the estate which is now 
in their hands, and if they deliver it over and put 
it in posession of a corporation whose validity 1s 
a matter of legal contest they will be held to a 
very strict reckoning to the full extent of their in- 
dividual responsibility. They might, very prop- 
erly, execute a formal conveyance in order to 
vest the corporation with a title, and make it, on 
behalf of the people of the city, a party to any 
contests in the courts. But they certainly will 
not divest themselves of the control of the prop- 
erty until it is decided that the corporation ts 
legally competent to take it. If they were capa- 
ble of the folly of a premature transfer an in- 
junction could very easily be secured to restrain 
them. 

There remains only the question of why the 
corporation should be created now instead of 
waiting until the litigation Is over. The answer 
is that the act of incorporation must be granted 
within the compass of two lives named in the 
body of the will. These lives are subject to the 
ordinary risks of mortality, and if they were to be 
terminated to-morrow the will, to us Judge 
Comstock’s phrase, “ would not be worth «ne 
shuck.” In short, every proposal of delay like 
every proposal to “ amend” the act of incorpora- 
tion tends to imperil the chances of the people 
ever enjoving the magnificent bequest made to 
them by Mr. Tilden. 

On March 7 the executors filed their answer. 
It was a merely technical one and throws no light 
on the real points of the controversy, nor does it 
in any way give any clue to the line of defense 
which will be made to the attempt to break the 
will when the case comes up before the surrogate 
on trial. They say that they are informed and 
believe that the estate was not of the value of 
€15,000,000, or of a value in any wise approac h- 
ing that sum. 

In regard to the suit, the plaintiffs suggest that 
the delay of the opposing attorneys In rendering 
their answer is in order to make the case as 
nearly similar as possible to the famous Roosevelt 
will case, which is the only one in which the 
validity of a trustee clause at all indefinite has 
been upheld by the Court of Appeals in many 
years. To do this it was deemed necessary that 
the Tilden Trust, provided for in the will, be 
duly incorporated by the Legislature before an 
answer was put in, in order that its trustees may 
be introduced as defendants. But it is main- 
tained that this case will be far from similar to 
the Roosevelt case. In that instance the trust 
created by the testator was supplied with a defi- 
nite sum of money to be used for an object more 
or less definitely described. Ex-Governor Til- 
den’s will, on the other hand, provides for a 
trust with no specific purpose and provided 
with no specific funds but “ with capacity” to 
establish a tree library and reading-room in this 
city or to promote suc h scientific and fucational 
obiects as the executors *‘ may designate.” The 


residuary estate isto be applied to this fund o1 
so much thereof as the executors *‘ may deem €x- 
pedient 

We shall give in the next issue in full the text 
of bill and a report of the action taken inthe mat- 
ter in the Assembly. 
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THE BROOKS LIBRARY BUILDING. 
On Jan. 25 a library building was presented to 

the town of Brattleboro, Vt., by the executor of 

G: J. Brooks, who had died suddenly two days 

before. 


~ 


F « 


By Courtesy af the “ Springteld Republican. 


Mr. Brooks's first intention was to present 
$15,000 to the town for the new library, but the 
final development of his plans called for an ex- 
penditure largely in excess of this, which seemed 
only to increase the satisfaction with which he 


made the gift. Eleven days before his death he | 
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| 
| town library numbers sooo volumes. $1000 has 


made a codicil to his will that if the expenses of | 


building were not entirely paid by the sum he 
had appropriated a sum not exceeding $70v0 
should be added by his heirs. There has been 
some apprehension lest the town should be unable 


to support so good a library, as under the law of | 
the state not over $1300 could be appropriated. | 


It has been found that of that sum not more than 
$700 is required for the running expenses, leaving 
a fair allowance for the buying of new books. It 
is understood, however, that in accordance with 
the expressed intention of the late Mr. Brooks 
the heirs will endow the institution, probably 
with $30,000, which will prevent any possibility 
that the library will not be properly maintained. 
In accordance, also, with the desire of Mr. 
Brooks it is understood that W: C. Bradley, a pri- 
vate instructor of Brattleboro, will be appointed 
librarian. The institution is placed in charge of 
five trustees, who shall hold office for one, two, 
three, four, and five years respectively, the trus- 
tees to be chosen every three years. The present 


been presented by W: H. Wells for books, and it 
is probable that the library will receive steady ac- 
cessions after the new building is opened. It is 
not supposed that this will be before the March 
town meeting, however, when the property will 
be formally accepted. 

Mr. Brooks's wealth is estimated at about 
$500,000, and was earned in a wholesale paper 
business which he conducted from 1850 to 1865, 
in San Francisco, in company with his brother. 
He was born in 1818, at West Cambridge, now Ar- 
lington, Mass. After graduating at the old Ches- 
terfield Academy he became a clerk in Brattleboro, 
and for ten years thereafter was a farmer in Hills- 
boro, IIl., when he went to California. He rep- 
resented San Francisco in the California Legisla- 
ture in 1883-4, after which he left the state and 
settled in Brattleboro. His liberality was well 
known, his munificence toward the Unitarian so- 
cieties of Brattleboro and San Francisco being 
especially noteworthy. He left fifteen heirs, 
among whom he divided his wealth evenly. He 
never married. He was just leaving the hotel to 
make one of his frequent visits to the new library 
when he sank to the ground dead from apo- 
plexy. He had been in his usuaf health, but it is 
supposed that he was not unprepared for the sud- 
den attack. He wasa Liberal Christian, and in 
politics a Republican. In his circle of intimates 
he was most genial, and his personal attachments 
were strong, though undemonstrative. All felt 
for him the heartiest respect for his sturdy integ- 
rity and the unostentatious way in which he did 
his acts of charity. 

On the morning of Mr. Brooks's death, in his 
library two sheets of paper were found upon 
which he had begun a preliminary draft of what 
he intended to say or read. We extract a few 
lines: 

“ And now, fellow-citizens, the library building 
being ready for use, I venture to ask you to give 
it, and the library it shall contain, cordial and 
liberal support. A well-selected free library is a 
powerful and wise educator, and, second only to 
the common schools, should receive fostering 
care and generous financial backing. It is an 
especial blessing to the poor and those in mod- 
erate circumstances to whom the buying of many 
books would be a burden or an impossibility. It 
is therefore entirely fit that it should be sustained 
like our common schools by a tax on property. 
Having no children of my own to educate, I yet 
pay no tax more cheerfully than that which sup- 
ports the common schools for the education of all 
children, whether rich or poor, in the interest of 
the public good and safety. And in this work of 
general education, common schools and free pub- 
lic libraries ought to occupy side by side a warm 
place in the hearts of the people.” 

The Hon. Mellen Chamberlain’s address has 
since been published in a pamphlet (Camb., 
Mass., 1887, 35 p. O.). He showed what a revo- 
lution the forty years covering the life of this 
generation have wrought in the life and thought 
of New England; how the rule of the individual 
has waned and passed away, and how in its place 
we have the rule of the many —the people as a 
mass. It is no longer the individual and his 
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By Courtesy of the *‘ Vermont Phanix 


strong personality, but institutions, which gov- 
ern; and the problem of to-day is as to how to 
imbue these institutions with life and directing 
force of the right kind. Mr. Brooks realized the 
requirement of the new order of things when 
“ with munificent liberality” he gave Brattleboro 
“an institution which connects itself with its 
churches and schools, and which, wisely adminis- 
tered, will be a power for civilization scarcely 
less influential than either.” The giver “has 
done his part,” it remains for our people to do 
theirs as well. “ Of his brief review of the liter- 
ary history of New England,” he said, “if you 
listen to it without surprise, it must be because 
you are better informed as to the facts than I 
was when I began to look into them. The New- 
England-born have from the beginning been an 
educated people, and it has been generally sup- 
osed that their literary culture was up to the 
level of their general ability and intellectual 
training. 1 think the fact is otherwise. Neither 


Pilgrims nor Puritans were literary people, nor 
with a few exceptions, were they highly educated 
people. They were mainly English faim:rs liv- 
ing remote from literary centres, and having 
neither means nor disposition to go beyond the 
English parochial education of those days. At 
their emigration they were led by some very 
able and learned men — graduates of Cambridge 
and Oxford — whose studies were chiefly biblical 
and polemical, and whose culture had Leen clas- 
sical rather than English. There is no evidence 
that they quaffed at Chaucer's pure well, or had 
the slightest acquaintance with the dramatists of 
the Elizabethan period. 

“So it was with the first emigrants; with their 


| children of the first and second generations it 


was worse. We have their poetry, and from the 
lists of their books which have been preserved 
we know what they read — Latin poets, polemical 
divinity, history, public law, commentaries and 
concordances. Before 1700 there was not ip 
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Massachusetts, so far as is known, a copy of 
Shalespeare’s or of Milton's poems; and as late 
as 1723, whatever may have been in private hands, 
Harvard College library lacked Addison, Atter- 
bury, Bolingbroke, Dryden, Gay, Locke, Pope, 
Prior, Steele, Swift, and Young. 

“ As we approach the American Revolution we 
find a better state of things; but even then, as the 
gravity of their situation would lead us to expect, 
scholars were devoted to ecclesiasticism, politics, 
and constitutional law rather than to literature. 

“ The splendid outburst of English song in the 
first quarter of this century found no echo among 
our New England hills. Exceptional com- 
munities, like that of Brattleborough, doubtless 
there were; but the average literary taste was not 
high for a people educated and trained to habits 
of close thinking on some subjects. Joel Barlow, 
Timothy Dwight, and Mercy Warren adequately 
expressed the poetic feeling of New England — 
and in such poetry! The literature of England 
asa whole was a sealed book to them. They 
were an English-speaking people in the nine- 
teenth century without Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollett, Frances Burney, William Godwin, or 
Jane Austen, or the poets later than Cowper. 
Of French and German literature they knew | 
nothing then, nor until long afterwards. 

“ This dearth of literature was less extraordi- | 
nary than the limited range of their thought 
outside of theology, politics, and economical 
affairs, in which, it ts but just to say, they have 
seldom been surpassed or equalled, certainly not 
by the present generation. The fact is that down 
to that time they had lived under exceptional 
conditions. Remote from those influences which 
on their native soil had developed the songs, the 
folk-lore, and the fairy tales of the common 
people, remote also from the literature of the 
race, and engaged in conflicts which engrossed 
all their faculties, they were obliged to await 
more favorable conditions for taking up and 
carrying forward its literature. 

“ A change in the people — for I am not speak- 
ing of literary centres or of exceptionally favored 
individuals, nor do I wish to be misunderstood 
on this point — was apparent as early as 1850, and 
has become more marked with each succeeding | 
year. Now books are everywhere; no cottage so 
poor as to lack them; thought is free, discursive, 
and beginning to be productive.” 

He closed by asking, “ What may be fairly 
expected of free public libraries in stimulating 
the production of an original literature? The lit- 
erature of New England thus far presents three 
phases, two of which, like ‘the new moon with 
the old moon in her arms,’ are contemporaneous, 
while the third is like that orb risen just above the 
horizon. The first, not copious but rich in quality, 
expresses the homely genuine thought and feeling 
of New England people — the outcome of secluded 
life among her hills and valleys ; the second, the 
result of the high culture of exceptional, not rep- 
resentative, men and women, though pure in color, 
excellent in form, and of high literary merit, ex- 
presses little save the sentiment of its authors ; 
while the third, richer than either with the thought | 
of the people stimulated by'literature disseminated 
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among them, and now united with the lately in- 
spired feeling of nationality, gives promise of a 
genuine native literature. In the creation of this 
literature springing from the people — and none 
other is worthy of the name — I think our public 
libraries are to have an important influence. 

“If literature is to have the stimulating and 
productive energy in the future which I have 
claimed for it during the last forty years, aug- 
mented by its concentration here in a living 
organism, let us consider with what purpose we 
ought to repair to it, and what and how we ought 
to read. This library is primarily a literary 
institution, designed, as are all such institutions, 
to endue the people with learning and wisdom and 
the sense of beauty, that they may become a foun- 
tain from which shall flow learning and wisdom 
and beauty in unending succession. 

“No literature other than what is the sincere 
expression of genuine thoughts and feelings which 
the race recognize as their own is likely to have 
continuance or essential power. Form, expres- 
sion, and graces of style change and fall away; 
substance alone endures. 

“Under the circumstances which produced 
much of our own literature serious defects could 
hardly have been avoided. Let us recall the 
worst that has been said of it ; since for our pur- 
poses the worst, in its uncompromising form, is 
better than that balanced judgment wherein truth 
isfound. It hasbeen said, then, that our literature 
as a whole is not the outcome of earnest literary 
life, that expresses no deeply seated national sen- 
timent, that it has been inspired by no great occa- 
sions moving the national heart, that it came in 
answer to no call, but is the result of a ‘ Go to, 
let us make a literature ;’ and that its garb, in 
the absence of a national costume, is a copy of 
foreign fashion-plates—a study of old clothes ! 

“ The grain of truth in this sweeping judgment 
is no doubt this—that our literature lacks sin- 
cerity ; and if so, then it is you and I and such as 
we who must bring about a different state of 
things. A genuine literature expresses the gen- 
uine feelings of the people from whom it springs. 
It is sincere ; it has a purpose, and it is subject to 
verification. 

“ We have, or are soon to have, a library ample 
for all reasonable uses. To the wisdom of the 
past it will add the wisdom of the present. What 


| should we learn from it? Perhaps, in this day of 


unrest, of unsettled opinions and uncertain look- 
ing forward into the future, we desire most of all 
to know how life, with its problems which perplex 
us or strike us in a certain way, has struck another 
wiser than we are. If he has written a sincere 
book, we should be in a fair way to know. It 
may be history, epic, drama, poetry, or song ; 
no matter which, provided the thought and its ex- 
pression be sincere. Sincerity in a book or work 
of art is no less admirable than in a living soul, 
and it is no less rare — absolute sincerity, no con- 
cealment of essential thought, no posing for ef- 
fect, no words for rhetoric. Therefore for my 
own welfare I will read only sincere books; and 
so ought those from whom may be expected the 
future literature of America ; and so ought those 
whose lives will go to form the national life and 
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character, out of which that literature — if we are 
to have one worthy of the name — must spring. 
My ‘Hundred Best Books,’ other things being 
equal, would be the hundred most sincere books. 

“ Now that the people are the governing force, 
and are more and more shaping public sentiment 
on a great variety Of subjects, they should not 
only be sincere, but well and accurately informed. 
Our education, politics, and literature within the 
last generation have been somewhat sentimental 
and sensational, and with this result — that our 
best thoughts and our best books are lacking in 
accuracy ; and accuracy, it must not be forgotten, 
is required of a song as much as of the multi- 
plication table. There are books— such as 
Homer, for example — which tells us in the most 
splendid poetry, but none the less accurately be- 
cause in poetry, how people lived and what they 
thought and how they felt three hundred or three 
thousand years ago; and there are others, well 
enough as poetry, which place such matters in a 
false or inaccurate light, and should therefore be 
avoided. A little exercise of the critical faculty 
and of common-sense will enable us to say what 
books are sincere and accurate. So I would se- 
lect for my reading accurate books, as accurate 
and as sincere as a dictionary. I know some 
very Wise people who use books as they use dic- 
tionaries, and why not? Your library, in multi- 
fariousness and completeness of knowledge, will 
be not unlike a dictionary ; and that is one ad- 
vantage which a public library has overa private 
collection. From sheer necessity we must select 
from the great mass of books those most to our 
purpose. Why not select such parts of each? 


We go to a dictionary with set and definite pur- | 


pose to find accurate, sincere answers in respect 
to some particular word—not ten words, or 
twenty words, at the same time. What would be 
more rational than to use other books —as his- 
tories, poems, or songs— in the same way? 
There is high authority for something like this. 
I once saw a course of study drawn up by Rufus 
Choate for a law student. It contained few en- 
tire books, but parts of some volumes, and even 
a single chapter of others. I am sure that I shall 
not be understood as recommending reading with- 
out a well-considered plan. Iam far from that, 
and so was Mr. Choate. Formerly, at the Dane 
Law Schoe! at Cambridge, a course of legal study 
embraced a long list of books ; now it is a list of 
topics to be studied in all the sources of inform- 
ation. Indeed, this method of reading, so far 
from being desultory, is particular and close, and 
valuable in its results; and quite as much so in 
the previous preparation it implies by way of self- 
examination. No one, unless he is indolent, goes 
to a dictionary until he has exhausted the re- 
sources of his own memory ; and so no one should 
read a book without first asking, What do I de- 
sire to know on a given subject, and what do I 
already know? There is no book to which this 
may not not be applied ; nor is there any way 
save by this directness of aim and sureness of 
purpose by which we can come into direct com- 
munication with the great souls among the 
dead. 

“I think this must be the true use of books, be- 
cause it brings to pass the purpose of their wri- 
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ters —of those sincere writers who have some- 
thing to say. Italso brings to pass another thing 
of scarcely less value. It teaches facility of access 
tothem. One would hardly say that it costs as 
much to get at the thoughts of a great mind as It 
did to produce them; but it w muuld not be al- 
together absurd to say something like that How 
many lives have been given to the study ot 
Homer; what generations of men have been sound- 
ing the depth of Shakspeare's thought, and how 
many ages will pass before the depth will be 
reached ! No one ever partially penetrated the 
recesses of Shakspeare’s nfind without acquiring 
something of his penetration; no one ever as- 
cended the height which Milton trod without be- 
coming suffused with the glory which rested upon 
his head. 

“If one object of reading is to bring onrselves 
into relations with minds broader and richer than 
our own, another is to bring ourselves into har- 
monv with mankind, or at least our countrymen, 
with whom we have agreed to live and to work 
for the perfection and defence of democratic in- 
stitutions, and to refute Coleridge by showing 
that democracy can think — think broadly, deey lv, 
and wisely ; that it can feel and aspire, delight in 
visions of glory, see all that poets have seen, and 
imagine and express all that artists have con- 
ceived or wrought by form or color. 

‘© To this end I would read those books which 
are not only sincere and accurate, but those which 
treat subjects with breadth of view. At best our 
our thoughts are cramped, narrow, and prejudic ed, 
and we should court familiarity with the opposite 
qualities and tendencies. 

“I have selected from the many desirable 
qualities of books those which appertain to great 
ness of character, without which we cannot be- 


come a people great in affairs, nor learned in the 


| sciences, nor cultured in the arts; but with these 


qualities, united to the genius of the English race, 
and to what our Celtic brethren contribute to the 
common stock, a free, equal, educated, and cul- 


| tured people, we may revive the glories of the 


best ages. 

“The people have come to the front ; and who 
are the people? Certainly not alone the ignorant, 
the debased, and the spoilers. They include all 
the wise, the cultured, and the righteous as well. 
The real democracy, thus made up, must prove 
their right to stay at the front. Not less than 
kings and hierarchies and aristocrat ies in the past, 
we in the present are on trial. If we allow any 
great interest of humanity to fail —if in our hands 
religion, science, art, or literature fall into de- 
cadence — we must give away to those who can 
save them; because human nature is stronger 
than democracy, and so is religion, and so are 
those indestructible, unconquerable principles by 
which the race aspires and achieves. 

“But there will be no failure, though not un- 
likely there will be some confusion until de- 
mocracy — its old leaders gone — learns to lead it- 
self. To this end literature must be popularized. 


| What has been written for the few must be re- 


written for the many ; it must be disseminated. 
Mr. Brooks has done his part ; we must do ours.”’ 

The dimensions are 50 by 25 feet, with a 
wing 33'¢ by go feet for the library proper. 
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The material is pressed brick with Longmeadow 
brown-stone trimmings, on a foundation of ashler 
granite with cut border and rock-faced stone. 
An “inclosed" porch juts out three feet from 
the main building, with terra-cotta panels in the 
apex of the gable ; the gable coped with Long- 
meadow brown-stone, and ornamented at the 
ridges with terra-cotta cresting. The roof is 
slated, and is surmounted by a ventilating tower, 
which, with the combination of materials chosen, 
adds much to the architectural beauty of the 
building. It sets back 30 fect from the street, 
and is entered by a flight of If stone steps, at 
the top of which the porch, 7 by 16 feet in size, 
is entered through an arch 10 feet wide and 15 
feet high, floored with. marble tiles. This leads 
to a handsome vestibule, 9 by 13'5 feet in size. 
The interior arrangements are simple. The ves- 


GROUND-PLAN OF BROOKS LIBRARY. 
From the “ Vermont Phanix.” 


tibule is between two reading-rooms of equal 
size, 18 by 24 feet, beautifully finished in Cali- 
fornia redwood, chosen by Mr. Brooks himself, 
and with walls and ceiling handsomely frescoed. 
In the men’s room, on the left, is hung a re- 
markably faithful likeness of the giver, painted 
by Hardie, lately returned from Paris. It was 
finished only a few days before Mr. Brooks’ 
death, and is the best likeness of him, probably, 
ever made. There are elaborate antique chairs 
and heavy oak tables. Both rooms and the ves- 
tibule open directly into the library proper, in 
which the librarian's desk separates the section 
occupied by the book-shelves, 33 by 40 feet, from 
the lobby, which measures 13 by 20 feet. Com- 
modious toilet-rooms are built at either side of 
the lobby, and the whole apartment is hand- 
somely finished in Georgia pine. The eight 
double book-shelves are adjustable to any size 
of books, are built of oak, and will accommodate 
13,000 volumes. The Queen Anne ceiling is fin- 
ished in oiled cherry. Two rodiy apartments 
are finished off in the basement for use as com- 
mittee-room and museum of mineralogical speci- 
mens, if it should ever be needed for that pur- 
pose. A heating apporatus warms the rooms 
above by the indirect system of heating, both 
registers and hot-air pipes being used. J. M. 
Currier, of Springfield, is the architect. 
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THE NEW HOPEDALE PUBLIC LIBRA- 
RY: A MODEL CIRCULAR. 


Tue new Public Library at Hopedale, Mass., 
opened its reading-room and reference library 


Dec. 27, 1886, with about $200 worth of refer- 
ence-books and 25 leading periodicals. Almost 
175 v. are collected and $1000 is in hand for 
further purchases. A fine building is in process 
of erection, in which the library will find place. 
The following circular, issued last year, affords 
an excellent model for those endeavoring to start 
public libraries: 
Horepate, June 2s, 1886. 

| “At the first town meeting for the transaction 
of general business, held in Hopedale, April 19, 
1886, the following vote was unanimously passed: 

“* Voted : That the town establish and maintain a Pub- 
lic Library therein for the use of the inhabitants thereof. 

“* That the government of said Public Library be and 

| hereby is vested in three Trustees, who shali be elected at 

| the annual mecting for the choice of town officers in the 

| following manner: One Trustee for one year, one for two 
years, and one for three years, and thereafter at each 

| annual meeting one Trustee to serve for three years. No 
member of the Board of Trustecs shall receive any com- 
pensation for his services, 

** The Trustees shall provide suitable rooms for the 
accommodation and use of said Library and shall have 
the entire management of its affaiis. They may from 

| time to time make such rules and regulations for the use 
of the Library as they may deem best for carrying out the 
purposes thereof 

| “* the Trustees shall render to the town annually, in 

| the month of February, a report of their proceedings and 
a Statement of the condition of the Library; the number 

ot books added during the year, with an accurate account 

| of all the receipts and expenditures, togcther with any 

} other information or suggestions which they may deem de- 
sirable 

| “* Onthe first of each month they shall turn over to the 


| town treasurer any moneys they may have received from 


| any source on account of the Liorary.” 

* Although it may not be determined to open a 
library immediately, the Trustees desire to call 
the attention of every inhabitant of the town to 
the importance of the preservation in the library, 
and as a most desirable portion of its collections, 
of any beok, pamphlet, report, circular, news- 
paper or files of newspapers, or other written or 
printed matter that may have any reference to 
the town or its history. Especially desirable are 
any books that may have been written by any 
one who ever lived here, or that have reference to 
any matter concerning the town. Files of papers 

| published in Milford or other places, that have 
been preserved, are valuable. In fact, many 
scraps that may appear even at this time to be 
insignificant, may have a value to others, and in 
any event will increase in value, and may become 
priceless to these who, in the future, desire to 
acquaint themselves with the history of Hope- 
dale. A full set of the town reports of Milford, 
for instance, can probably be obtained at this 
time, and will, as time passes become very difficult 
to find. 
| “ The Trustees will place in safe keeping any- 
| thing that may be given to the library, either of 
| the character indicated, or any books, maga- 
| zines, or pamphlets of any kind. There are with- 
} out doubt many volumes of periodicals and 
many books in houses in the town that are of 
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little service where they are and that might be of 
value to the library. 

“They do not ask for donations with the ex- 
pectation of receiving books that some may be 
willing and glad to give when we shall have a 
library in running order and where they can be 
referred to at an¥ time, but they ask rather tor 
such as may be act umulating beyond convenience 
or may be liable to be destroyed or lost sight of. 

“ The Trustees will w illingly send for any gifts, 
however small, if notified when they are rea ly 
for delivery. All donations will be acknowledged 
individually to the donors and publicly in the 
records of the library. 

“A substantial donation to the fund of the 
library has already been rec eived from the Hope- 
dale Amateurs, who have evidenced a commend 
able interest in its welfare, which we hope and be- 


lieve will be sustained. 
“CHARLES F. ROPER, 
“ FRANK S. HAYWARD, - Trustees.” 
“WILLIAM N. GODDARD, \ 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 

Tue report of the Secretary of the Interior on 
the distribution of public documents states that 
44,526 Vv. of Congressional documents have been 
distributed to public libraries. Over goo copies 
have been sold at $1.50 each; principally to public 
schools, academies, and colleges, of the U.S. map 
prepared by the General Land Office. 

“The attention of Congress is again called to 
the importance of some more adequate prov ision 
than now exists for supply ing parties who desire 
to purchase the publications of the Government. 
The rapid sale of the map above referred to 
shows that if proper provision for this were made 
and public notice given there would be a large 
demand on the part of pur hasers for the more 
valuable documents issued. The public conven- 
jence would be thereby subserved, and the publi- 
cations of the Government supplied to those to 
whom they will be of the greatest s¢ rvice. 

“As such provision will inv ive the Govern- 
ment in no additional expense whatever, it is rec- 
ommended that authority be given to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell at cost price any 
pubiic document that may be available for the 
purpose, the proc eeds of all sales to be turned 
into the Treasury.” 

Of the Congressional Globe and Record the 
Department received {rom the public printer 
25,470 bound and 6609 unbound v. and from li- 
braries gooS8 v. It was found that 14 libraries 
already had complete sets. The sets in 97 li- 
braries were completed by the Department, and 
349 had been partially completed. A considera- 
ble number of libraries do not wish unbound 
volumes ; it is therefore recommended that the 
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Public Printer be authorized to bind the unbound 
copies on hand. 

“ As the distribution of the Record under the 
provisions of the joint re solution terminates with 
those of the 47th Congress, and as no provision 
whatever is made for continuing the supply, it is 
recommended that an additional number ot the 
Rex ord, t 


printed, sufficient to supply a copy to eac h public 


eginning with the 48th Congress, be 


library of the country containing 5000 volumes 
or more. In this wayeonly can these libraries be 
assured of receiving this work, and of having 
their sets hereafter hept c mplete. 

“The valuable service ren jered to libraries of 
the country in the matter ot the Globe and Record 
has elicited many expressions of thanks to the 
Government for its generous courtesy, and also 
requests that some system of exchange of public 
documents might be inaugurated by whi h the 
duplic ates f und to some ext mt in almost every 
library might be mace available in supplying 


deficiencies in other libraries. At 


ting upon these 
suggestions, this office has invited the return of 
duplicates of certain documents belonging to 
valuable sets, with a view simply to the comple- 
tion as far as possible of inc: mplete sets, whenever 
reported. The results thus far attained have 
been exceedingly gratifying, no less than 17,500 
yolumes having already been turned over to the 
Department, whit h have been, or are being, as 
rapidly as possible, sent to libraries in which 
they are wanting.” 
THE CITY LIBRARIES OF PARIS. 

From 1878 to 1885 the number of city libraries 
in Paris grew from 7 to 45, and the number of vol- 
umes read from 28,938 to 1,031,167. In one year, 
from 1884 to 1885, the increase In the number of 
readers Was 331,405. It had been supp sed that 
the old-established libraries would have the most 
rapid growth to record, but this was not the case. 
From the smallest to the largest the average 
growth was in proportion, and nothing leads to 
the belief that there will be any interruption in 
this movement. We quote the following from a 
translation in the J. y. Evening Post of an 
article on the subject which recently appeared in 
the Paris Zemps 

The city libraries are not the only ones tre- 
quented by the Paris public. There are fifteen 
others opened and supported by private ell rt, 
but enjoying a subvention from the municipal 
purse, which gives to each one 2000 francs. The 
most popular of these free city libraries is that 


| of the Fifth Arrondissement, oF ward, which is 
explained by the age of the institution and the 
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neighborhood of the great schools. The libraries, 
of which the members pay from five to ten cents 
a month, own some 72,000 volumes, placed at 
the disposition of 170,000 readers. Like the 
municipal libraries, they are used more largely 
by people who borrow the books to take home 
than by people who come to read in the building, 
light literature and novels being chiefly in de- 
mand. But neither the number of such libraries 
nor of their readers seems to grow, so powerful 
is the competition of the libraries belonging to 
the city and to schools. 

The city libraries were first established in the 
city office, or mairie, belonging to each ward, and 
then in the schools of the ward. These places 
were found to be excellent; the cost of rent, 
lighting, heating, and service was considerably 
reduced, and excellent librarians were taken from 
the clerks in public service or from among the 
school-teachers. Another great advantage was 
that when the pupil left the school he did not for- 
get that the library was there, and that he could 
still come back for books and instruction from 
his old masters. Thanks to the libraries of Paris 
an expenditure of 200,000 francs a year is suffici- 
ent to give reading facilities to a million of our 
people; every volume read or lent represents an 
expenditure of only four cents. It may also be 
noted that for one volume read at the library 


seven are taken home, something to be aimed at, | 


because they are read aloud in the family. The 
losses are insignificant—barely one book in five 
thousand. 

But what is read? Novels fifty-five times out 
of every hundred, especially where women read- 
ers are concerned. This is the weak part of the 
institution, although it is not so bad as might be 
imagined, and this for several reasons. First of 
all, the novels which the library commissioners 
buy or accept as gifts are above criticism. Inthe 
second place, one must consider the intellectual 


condition of the workman after a long and tire- | 


[ Warch, 


some day. A light book rests him and may 


gradually develop a taste for reading which will 
find exercise in more serious works. From the 
novel he may reach pictures of life, stories of 
travel, historical or scientific records ; from these 
there is but one step to books altogether profit- 
able. Finally, if the number of novels read grows 
steadily, the growth in the demand tor useful 
books keeps pace with it; last year this latter de- 
mand grew from 299,131 to 451,130. There is 
also an equal growth in the demand for books in 
foreign languages which are now taught every- 
where, and in the demand for models and draw- 
ings, which for a year have been given out at the 
library of the Montparnasse Boulevard. The 
artists and workmen engaged in art manufactures, 
engravers, lithographers, decorators, sculptors 
find there the means of adding to their know!l- 
edge without expense. It will be well to establish 
departments for drawings in the other libraries. 
Music has also been in great demand. The 22,- 
974 requests for pieces of music and scores in 
1884 have grown to 39,118 in 1885—nearly 


| double. The 48 city libraries placed at the dis- 


position of the public 54,831 volumes to be read 
on the spot, and 109,513 to be taken home. The 


| first are chiefly works of reference, of consider- 


able cost; the others can easily be replaced. 
The total number of volumes is, therefore, 164,- 
344. By dividing the number of readers by the 
number of volumes, we find that each volume is 
read from six to seven timesa year. 

Evidently the library completes the work of 
the school, and its use gives the measure of the 
school's achievement. It is hard to say what will 
be the growth of these institutions—the comple- 
ments of our schools—when our scholastic sys- 
tem is a little older. It will be necessary and 
right to supply the taste which has been created ; 
the proportion between novels and useful books 
may then be reversed to the benefit of the latter 
class. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF WORK ACCOMPLISHED IN THE LEADING PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES OF ENGLAND, FROM LAST REPORTS. 


[From the 16th Report of the Leeds Public Library.) 
€ NO. OF VOLS. IN LIBRARY. NUMBER OF ISSUES. s3 
2 Refer- Central Bran. Refer- Central 
> ence, | ches. | Total. || ence. | Land-|Branches.| Total. 
a. ing. ing. 
LIVERPOOL..... ©55,42 86,429 43.847 132,276 | 650,152/....... 383,128 | 1,033,280 2 £12,502 
BirMInGHAM, 408 , Sox 78,738 | 24,220 | 31,260 | 134,218 57.116 252,776, 228,084 837,976 4 8,288 
MANCHESTER 195,000 51,93 19,165 181,095 294.444 7,296 1,401,740 6 12,000 
Lenps 309, 36,865 76,158 73,479 146,502 103,092 398,674 333,791 835.557 | 25 4,900 
SHEFFIELD ....... 300 COO 251 29,518 39,933 80,702 29,684 125,191 274,462 429,337 3 4.333 
Braprorp 194,491 15,904 14,547 18,583 49,034 70.045) 146,581 189,085 405,711 8 3,800 
WOLVERHAMPTON .. 164,303 4,467 23,323 27,79 9,783 62,817 ...... 76,600 
68,865 11,161 27,356 | 38,517 78.274, 141,847 940 
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New Dork Librarn Club. 
A SPECIAL meeting of the New York Library 
Club was held at Columbia College Library, Feb. 
the 


9, 1887, at p.M., the President in 


chair. 


3 o'clock 
Eighteen members of the club, the mem- 
bers of the class in Library Economy, and a few 
The minutes of the sixth 
The 
Treasurer reported a balance on hand of $4.88, 


visitors were present. 
regular meeting were read and approved. 


and moved that an assessment of fifty cents be 
levied upon each member to meet current ex- 
penses for the balance of the year. The motion 
was carried. 

Mr. Dewey, for the Committee on Union List 
of Periodicals, reported progress and circulated 
proof-sheets of the first sixteen pages of the list. 
He stated that the list would make a book of 
about fifty pages, and that the main thing now to 
be done was to secure prompt attention and re- 
sponse from the smaller libraries to which these 
sheets would be sent for additions. 

The Executive Committee reported favorably 
recommending Miss Janet Elizabeth Stott, Assist- 
ant, N. Y. Free Circulating Library, for member- 
ship, and she was unanimously elected. 

In the absence of Mr. Cohen, chairman of the 
Committee on Highest Legibility of Type, Mr. 
Dewey reported progress, as the committee had 


not yet made the inquiries and investigations that 
they intended to make ; he read a letter from Mr. 
E. A. Mac, on the width of newspaper columns, 
and remarked that the newspaper standard was 
not a standard for books; in the newspaper the 
width of the column, or the length of a line, must | 
be short to accommodate the rush of making up 


matter, and to avoid “running over” in connect- 


ing the “takes” 


where several compositors put | 
different portions of the same article into type. | 
“In my opinion,” he said, “ we want for the little 

standard about the size of the postal card, as 
recommended by the club to the A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing Section; for another size, that of the 
Handbook for Readers, of the Boston Public 
Library, known as the billet or tract size, for car- 
rying in the pocket ; and next, a page as large as 
will go on an octavo shelf ; if we go beyond this 
size we can strike out into the largersizes, as quarto 
and folio. There will be a large number of books 
and pamphlets of the regular 8° size, printed in 
* sixteens,’ and there may be a demand fora 12 

size. I mean to consult De Vinne, Harper, Put- 

nam, and others, as to the proportions of a page, 


width of margins, etc., for practical use, and to 
also as to the relations of | 


learn their rules ; and 
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the fold to the same. Publishers frequently vary 
from the regular sizes of paper kept in stock by 
dealers, and order a size of paper made to suit 
the size of the page of the book they wish to 
be 


some 


make. Catalogs and reference works will 


made on the large octavo shelf size; in 
cases larger, as the American Catalog, Merri! 
the 


The great body of « orpo- 


I's 
Cincinnati Catalog, perhaps as large as 
British Museum folio. 
rate institutions will be likely to adopt one of the 
sizes that your committee will probably report.” 

Mr. Nelson. —1I1 think the 
Catalog, and of 


the Mercantile Library of San 


Joston Athenw#um 


those the Peab« nly Institute, 
Francisco, the 
College of New Jersey, the Astor Library, and 
others I might name, come very near the 8° size. 

Mr. Dewey.—I1 think that they run a little 


over. This Astor Library catalogue measures 


26.5 cm., and the 8° limit is 25 cm. You will 
find the method adopted by the A. L. A. com- 
mittee in making the scale of sizes, in Lyn. 


JO. 3: 19-20. The 6, 7, 8, and tro inch scale 
was built up from the series of books, and 
was not made to fit the metric system. It was 


necessary that an arbitrary line should be drawn. 
Mr. Nelson. — How would it do to instruct the 
committee to make as the bases of their estimates 
the extreme limits of the sizes on the A. L. A. 
rule of measurement ? 
Mr. Dewey. — Shall we take the extreme, 2< 


cm. for the 8°, orthe mean, 22.5cm.? The ordi- 
nary 8° page is about 23 cm. ; this one measures 
15x 22.56 cm. for the paper. The average 8° and 
12° page measures 2 of width to 3 of length. 

Mr. Schwartz.—Is the object of this discus- 
sion to induce booksellers generally to adopt 
these sizes, or librarians only ? 

Mr. Dewey. — The discussion arose out of the 
recommendation of sizes to the A. L. A. Publish- 
ing Section, and we hope to make such recom 
mendations as librarians will adopt, and the pub- 
lishers will be likely to follow. 

Mr. Peoples. — 1 think it would be just as well 
not to instruct the committee, but leave the mat- 
ter entirely to their judgment after investigation. 

The Secretary then gave a brief résumé of the 
majority of the newspaper clippings received 
since the last meeting, covering many points of 
interest relating to the progress of library work 
in all parts of the country, from the opening of 
the elegant new building of the Young Men's 
Library at Buffalo, and the dedication of the 
Brooks Library at Brattleboro, Vt., to the after- 
noon-tea method of raising funds for their library, 


adopted by the ladies of a town in Texas, includ- 


ae 
: 
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ing the story of the ex-State librarian of Illinois, 


who catalogued a Life of Scott, by Bart., and | 


asked his successor if he had read Roscoe's Life 
of Leox. 

Mr. Peoples. — Will Mr. Schwartz tell us what 
success has attended the opening of the Appren- 
tices’ Library to the public ? 

Mr. Schwartz. — lf being overwhelmed with 
readers is an evidence of success, then we have 
been successful. 

The Library was made free on Aug. 1, 15887. 
The following measures were taken to make 
known to the public the enlarged privileges. (1) 
A notice was sent to all the daily newspapers, call- 
ing attention to the fact that the library was now 
free. (2) Circulars were sent to about 3000 prom- 
inent factories, workshops, and business houses, 
(3) A similar circular was sent to the principal of 
every public school. The result of this advertis- 
ing was that in September the circulation aver- 
aged 678 per day ; in October 830; and in No- 
vember 1054. Since that time the daily average 


circulation has been nearly goo. 


The number of employees in August, Septem- | 


ber, and October was only 6, including the Libra- 


rian. In November these were increased by two, | 


making 8 in all. The average circulation for 


each employee, before the library was free, was | 
about 25,000 per annum, or 10,000 more, than | 


the highest average ever reached in any other 


library. At the present rate of circulation the | 
average for each employee will be about 40,000 | 


per annum. 
According to statistics made from various li- 


brary reports gooo per annum is considered a | 


fair average for each employee in many libraries. 
According to this basis our library ought to have 
at least 20 employees in place of 8. 

Mr. Dewey.— That is the largest number of 
volumes circulated with that help reported by 
any library. 

The topic of discussion, the Relation of the Li- 
braries of New York to the Public Schools, was 
laid over to the public meeting, March roth. Mr. 
Dewey announced some of the lectures just com- 


ing before the School of Library Economy. | 


[See Lin. Jo. 12 : 78-80 for full list.] 
Mr. Biscoe. — Has much of the increase in the 
circulation of Mr. Schwartz's library come from 


school-children ? 


Mr. Schwaris. — Yes, it has largely, but I do 


not know the percentage. 

The Secretary announced that tickets were 
ready for members to distribute, for the public 
meeting of March roth. 


| After a short discussion with reference to the 

public meeting, Miss Merington offered to dis- 
| tribute notices of the meeting to the principals 
of the eighty-three public schools of the city. 

Adjourned at 4:50 p.m. 

The Executive Committee held a meeting im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the club. On 
motion of Mr. Peoples, the Secretary was instruct- 
| ed to take charge of the newspaper clippings, de- 
vise a plan for classifying and preserving them, 
and arrange for their safe-keeping on deposit at 
| Columbia College Library, subject to the order 
| of the club. 

Voted, That the Secretary be authorized to 
subscribe for a copy of the LisRARY JOURNAL for 
the club. 

Voted, That Miss Marguerite Merington and 
Mr. Max Cohen be invited each to read a pa- 

| per, not to exceed fifteen minutes’ duration, be- 
fore the public meeting on March roth, to open 
| the discussion. Adjourned. 


C. ALEX. NELSON, Secretary. 


Librarn Economp and fistorp. 


ATHENS. Die projectirte Universititsbibliothek 
in Athen. (View, in Jilustrirter Zeitung, 
13 Nov., 1886, p. 492.) 


| The Bopeian Library. (In Spectator, Jan. 29 
p- 138, 139.) 
| Against the loan of books (1) because of danger 
| of loss, (2) because the books ought always to be 
| accessible. There is in the Academy of Feb. 26 
| a long letter from Mr. Robinson Ellis defending 
the use of the mss. against Prof. Chandler's 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Remarks on the practice and policy 
of lending Bodleian printed books and manu- 
| scripts.” Prof. Chandler rejoined in Acad., Mar. 
5, and in the same no. Mr. R. Rost, librarian of 
the India Office defended the lending of mss. 


CATHEDRAL TOTAL ABSTINENCE Society. Cat- 
alogue of books in the Irish library. Phil., the 
Soc., 1884. 20 p. O. 

The society was founded in 1873. It has over 

1100 volumes. 


|Derroir P. L. A brief historical summary, 
with the annual reports of the Library Com- 
mission. Detroit, 1887. p. O. 

Foxwo_p Burstep, Kent, Private library, in- 
terior. (In Building news, July 30, 1886.) 
France. Min. de I'lnstruction Publigue. Cir- 
culaire du 20 nov. rel. aux réglements des 
biliothéques universitaires. (In Centraldl. f. d. 

| S1d., Feb., p. 66-71.) 
Fraser, W. S., architect. Carnegie L., Alleghe- 
ny (Pa.). Elevations and plan. 3 plates. (In 
Amer. architect, Feb. 12.) 


| 
> 
| 
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Garnett, Dr. R: The Library of the Brit. 


Museum. (In Cassell’s mag., Nov.) 

In the reading-room of the British Museum. (In 

London Grapdie, Jan. 15, Pp. §7-) 

woodcuts of Museum fossil,” the 
catalogue desk,” *‘ Why giris like to read at the 
Museum,” etc. 

A MONASTERY library in the Shan country view, 

cm (Page 218 of CoLQuitown, A. R. 

Amongst the Shans, London, 1885, 0.) 


Paris. NATIONALE. La restau- 
ration, le vestibule de ladministration. La 
nouvelle salle des mss. (2 views in L'/élust(ra- 
tion, 6 Nov., 1886, p. 308, 309-) 


ScuNorR VON CAROLSFELD, F. Die Schul-pro- 
gramme und die Bibliotheken, (In Cestra/él. 
f. d. Bib., Jan., 20, 21.) 


‘Proposes binding programs In yearly volumes 
in which each school should always have the same 
number, the arrangement being geographical, 
each year to have an alphabetical index of 
schools and of authors of the Schulnachrichten 
and the Abhandlungen, also of the subjects 
treated in the Abhandlungen. In each tenth 
year for this should be substituted an index t0 
the whole ten years. To us it seems that an 
alphabetical arrangement of the schools would 
be better ; that would make the-index of schools 
unnecessary. 

Tests pro curatoribus Bodleianis per magistrum 
Oxon, composita. (In Saturday rev., Jan. 15, 
P- go.) 

A skit in favor of the loan of books and mss. 
“ scientiz causa viris doctis sive academicis sive 
externis 

Apprentices L. N. Y. Added 2220; total 
70,775; issued 231,404, “this being, with but 
few exceptions, the largest circulation of any free 
library in the United States.’ 

Astor L. Added 3689 v.; total not stated. 
Readers 66,894, including 9455 alcove readers ; 


volumes read 69,751. Income $22,712.17, a 
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about Goo; total 
calls for larger appropria- 


Colby Univ. 
20,000. The librarian 
tions. 


Stadthibliothek. Ussued 11,700 users 


Darlington rd Pease P. (Ast 
rpt.) Added 2350 ; total 12,859, of which 7go6 


were gifts; issuca 112.354 (hetion 49.57, Juveniics 
16.3%); turn over I! average use by cach bor- 
rower 26; lost 0. 

Detroit P. L. go13; total v., 
g$31 pm. The old reading-room, small and incon- 


venient, was used by about 1000 readers a month; 
a new reading-room has brought the number ot 
readers up to gooo a month, It is open to all 
who come, from g a.m. to g p.m. (on Sunday 
from 2to 9). The library has now an almust 
complete collection of Detroit newspapers. The 
Book Committee decided that it would not be 
wise to establish a bindery; but ordered that re- 
pairing be done in the library by an experienced 
binder; one was hired, presses and tools were 
bought for $120, and over 4200 Vv. were repaired 
at a cost for materials and labor of $350. The 
books have been renumbered on the Dewey 
system. 10 or 12 persons have been employed 
on the new catalogue almost constantly through- 
out the year. The English prose fiction and 
juveniles was finished last March, the German 
portion in December, and the rest will be issued 
this year. 

Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore. No. of v. 
45,109; issued 410,215, periodic als go, 527 
issued 25,963; employed If men, 2y women, pay- 
roll $24,555.50 (Feb. 1, 1885 — Jan. 1, 1887). 

“ The organization of the Library has been nec- 
essarily attended with much care and anxiety. 
[he project was a new one in Baltimore. Its 
people had been familiar with the operations of 
Subscription Libraries for many years, and had 


cards 


| also been favored with the privilege of consulting 


diminution of 1555.38, due to lower rates of in- | 


terest; spent for books and binding $11,891.62. 

Birmingham Free L, (25th rpt.) Ref. L.: add- 
ed 8000 ; total 88,000 ; issued 384,124; Lending 
Ls.: added 1874; total 57,349; issued 478,903. 
The Shakespeare Memorial L. contains 7600 v. 

Boston Athenaeum, Added 5615 v., 2608 pm., 
etc. ; total 154,755 Vv. ; issued 44,891. 

Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian Association. 
“During the last three months of ‘86 the cir- 
culation of fiction was a little below 30% of all. 
This was accomplished by keeping solid mat- 
ter in sight and by personal contact with patrons. 
The fact that we have no women members in 
the association may account for it in some de- 
gree. 

Cambridge (Mass.) P. L. Added 855; total 
18,372; issued 78,206. The new catalog is ready 
for the printers. The librarian calls for a new 


within the building the valuable collection of 
books stored on the shelves of the Library of the 
Peabody Institute; but a perfectly free library, 
open to all who complied with its rules — made 
simply to preserve its books from abuse and too 
protracted an absence from its shelves — which 
permitted these books to be carried to their 
homes where they could be read within the fam- 
ilv circle, was a novelty. Moreover, all the at- 
tendants, although willing and even eager to be effi- 
cient, were untrained to the duties assigned them. 
The regulations and experience of the Free 
Libraries of the land were freely offered to us 
by their superintendents; but it was found that 
the methods of ro other library could be wh« lly 
used here. Alterations and modifications were 
required. These were made as occasion arose 
and necessity demanded. No other Free Circu- 
lating Library of like magnitude in the United 
States had been founded, and its maintenance 
provided for, by a private citizen, and hence it 
was natural that its control and government also 


required to be sui generis. In the work of per- 


building, a not unreasonable demand as “ in many | fecting and carrying out the methods and plans 
cases there are (Aree lines of books one bchind | finally agreed upon, all the employees have been 
another on the same shelf.” 


earnest and faithful aids, showing much spirit, 


ae 
iy 
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zeal, and intelligent appreciation of the impor- 
tance of their duties. 

“ The branches being at a distance from the 
latter, their custodians have been obliged to rely 
greatly upon their own judgment in interpreting 
and applying the regulations. Visits of inspec- 
tion have been made by the librarian at least 
twice a month to each, and the custodians have 
been required to meet once a week at his office 
for the purpose of handing in their weekly re- 
ports and for mutual conference.” 

Friends’ Free L., Germantown, Pa. Added | 
564; issued 12,870. 

Georgia Hist. Soc. Added 579 v., 584 pm. 
The library has been kept open on Sundays and | 
till to p.m. on week-days instead of tillg. The 
number of new members increases. The Library 
Committee recommended the purchase of 10 
books, among whith were 4 novels. 


Heidelberg Univ, Bibl. Possesses 350,000 v., 
3200 mss., 2500 documents, 150,000 pm.; annual 
issue about 17,000 v. and from 100 to 300 mss. 


Leeds Free P. L. (16th rpt.) Added 8307; 
total 146,502; issued 835,557, an increase of 
nearly 82,000 over the previous year. Several 
persons have been summoned to appear at the 
Police Court for abusing the privileges of the 
library. 

Lib. Assoc. of Friends, Phila. Added 110; 
total 10,751. The Catalogue of the Caleb Clothier 
Memorial has been made upon the Dewey system, 
and printed. 

Maimonides I., N. Y. Added 874; total 
27,714; issued about 50,000 (fiction 764). Table | 
IX. shows the character of the reading, divided 
into Best reading, Translations, Good reading, 
Poor reading, Juveniles. It is mot easy to see 
on what principle the books are classified, as 
‘* Best reading” includes Grace Aguilar, Edgar 
Fawcett, F. Marion Crawford, Farjeon, Robert 
Grant, and ‘“ Good reading” includes Charlotte 
Yonge, Grant Allen, Charles Lever. The black | 
list, ‘* Poor reading,” is in full Braddon, Brough- 
ton, Ouida, M. A. Fleming, M. J. Holmes, South- 
worth, Dupuy, Argles, Mrs. Wood. Another 
table shows the circulation of single English 
novels that have gone out over 25 times. “ The | 
call for the poorer class of novels has subsided, 
and that for a wide and diverse range of the best 
class has developed.” 

Gifts are soiicited, especially books and pam- | 
flets on education. The librarian urges that the 
library be made free in order to increase the cir- 
culation from its present 50,000 to the 75,000 re- | 
quired to enable it to receive $5000 a year from 
the city. 

N.Y. Free Circulating L. Given 1803 ; total 
25,323 ; issued 234,445, an increase of 43,489 over 
the previous year. 

“It is found that, while few if any books 
are wilfully mutilated, many of the popular 
books and juveniles are literally read to pieces, 
and require to be frequently rebound and re- 
placed. During the spring, in the anxiety to | 
limit the expenditure, the worn-out books in the | 
Bond Street Library were not replaced, nor many 


[ March, 


| new ones added, and the immediate result was a 


loss of several thousands in circulation, which 
was regained promptly as soon as the shelves 
were again filled. This experience teaches us 
the necessity of keeping the Library in good con- 
dition, and of at least not retrograding in quality 
or quantity of books. While your Committee 
have reason to be well satisfied with the general 
condition of the books, they feel that an in- 
creased expenditure for binding and new books 


| would have been desirable. 


“It must be always remembered, as explaining 
the large use of juvenile and popularly-written 
books, that fully two-thirds of our readers are 
males between the ages of 15 and 25. 

‘* In Religionand Philosophy therefis very little 
reading, the few books that have been provided 
being mainly historical and speculative. The 
Social Science list shows a great and increasing 


| demand for knowledge, the majority of the books 


read being on Education and Culture. In the de- 
partment of Science most of the popular books 
have circulated as many times as possible during 
the year: for instance, Cooley's ‘ Easy Experi- 
ments,’ of which we have but one copy, 25 times 
(once in every two weeks) ; and another, written 
im a narrative but scientific style, ‘What Mr. 
Darwin saw in his Voyage round the World in 
the Ship Beagle,’ one copy circulated 57 times — 


| oftener than once a week. The greatest need for 
additions is in this department and in that of 


Useful Arts, where the list is equally remarkable. 
In Poetry, Shakespeare holds so much the lead 
that we have made a special list. The circulation 
ot Shakespeare (complete editions) reaches 209 ; 
Longfellow follows, at 58. The department of 
Essays and Miscellany deserves special attention, 
as showing that ‘ our public reads the best books.’ 
Fiction, as was to be expected, shows the largest 
circulation, though lower in this than in any other 
public library of which we have reports ; but the 
books selected are unexceptionable, and the list 
in this department is the greatest encouragement 
tous. The History list shows the great demand 
for works on American history, which demand so 
greatly exceeds our supply that often no desirable 
books on that subject are to be found on the 
shelves. Biography and Travel shows the same 
patriotic tendency. No further comment is 
needed to show that this society is accomplishing 


| the greatest good in the best way.”’ 


Rogers Free L., Bristol, R. I. Added 500; 
total 8858; issued 23,242. For 8 years the per- 
centage of the issue of fiction and juveniles has 
been 74. 

St. Helens, Eng. (oth rpt.) Added 1672; total 
12,967 ; issued 84,836 (novels in two or more 
vols. are reckoned as one book). 

Trinity Coll. L. Added 1177; total 27,036; 
issued (average to each student) 17%5, of which 2 
in class Fiction. The amount of solid reading 
has doubled in four years and trebled in eight 


| years. 


Utica (N. Y.) City L. (For year ending July 
1, 1886.) Added g06; total 10,020, issued 32,- 
497 ; borrowers 2681, namely, men 611, women 
889, school-boys 431, working-boys, 226, school- 


| girls 359, working-girls 165. The largest number 


€ 
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drawn was 66 by a youth of 18, 7, of which were 
story-books, or nearly 2 a week for the 41 weeks 
during which the library is opened. During the 
past few had been found because the 
library was closed during July and August. This 
year it Ww ypened for 145 hours ea h day ; about 
500 people used the library, of whom *, were the 
23 books were issued, of which 
1ogo were novels. the 
librarian, “the readers of fiction during ten 
months of the year, should be compelled to rest 
their minds during the other two months. If this 
were done the teachers, scholars, and all others 
to find time to i 


years, fau 


regular patrons ; 2 


“In my opinion,” says 


read during July and 
be accommodated by keeping 
h week.” 


who are aloe 
August only, could 
the library open an hour or so eat 


Windsor (Vt.) L. Added £45; total 47 
issued 8500 (fiction 80157. ‘This proportion 
ought to be reduced to not exceeding 60 per cent. 
without diminishing at <¢ the total reading. 
Meanwhile we may comfort ourselves with the 
fact that fiction is the chief part of 19th cen- 
turv belles-lettres ; taking to a great extent the 
place of poetic and dramatic writing of other 
days; and also that we take the greatest pains, 
we believe with some success, to select the very 
best of this class of books, aiming ata high tone 
both in literary style and moral purpose.”) 
Money has been given now for the third year for 
the purchase of religious books, to be expended 
by the clergymen in town, $10 by each. $100 
was given by Hon. Horace Everett, of Council 
Bluffs, for the purchase of biography. 

Two gentlemen bought for the library nearly 
complete and perfect files of the local papers 
published here for twenty-five different years, be- 
tween 180s and 1835. The Dewey class numbers 
and the Cutter author numbers have been used in 
the arrangement of the books. 

“Some inquiry is occasionally made for a new 
printed catalogue. But in the judgment of the 
librarian nothing of the kind should be attempted 
till the card catalogue is completed up to date. 
First, because no really good printed cat slogue 
could be made without the foundation of the 
cards, and secondly, because the demand for it is 
imaginary. The catalogue of 1553 was offered to 
the public at the bare cost of the printer's bill, 
and yet of the 300 copies printed at a cost of 
about $80 (making no allowance for the cost of 
preparation) three-fifths are on our hands to-day, 
and have the value of waste paper. Phat is, in 
three years 120 copies have been taken up ! and 
no more are wanted, and the experience of other 
libraries is similar. An experiment in the same 
direction was made in August last. The new 
purchase of books was printed in the 1%. Journ ul 
and 100 extra copies of the paper were taken to 
the library, and offered at three cents each. I 
believe two copies have been taken ' 

Wisconsin State Hist. Soc. Added 2575 V. 
and 2935 pm.; total §7,935 v- and 60,731 pm. 


Worcester Free P. L. Added 2968; total 
66,909 ; home use 137,790, ref. use 62,176. Sun- 
day use 1549. 

‘« Some new experiments in work done by the 


library for schools have been successfully tried 
the past year. 
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At the beginning of the school year, last Sep- 
tember, a small library of books that wou be 
most useful to the scholars and teachers tt was 


designed to aid was put into the room of each of 
the four upper grades of schools occupying the 


Dix Street grammar-school building. 

‘* These libraries are to remain there at pres 
ent. Additions will be made to them occasion 
ally, and books which cease to be of vatue for 
school uses will be returned to the general 
library. It was thought that if the teachers 
could have a considerable number ot ks 
always at hand, the studées of schools uld be 
pursued to greatly increas 1 advaniage 


asec, 


‘This has pr wed to be the « 
teachers in the rooms of the Dix Street s hool 
house, which have been provided with libri 
are enthusiastic in their regarding 
the benefit they have been to thems« Ives and the 
scholars in doing school work. 

‘Tam inclined to think, too, that the enthusi- 


ipal 


asm and intelligence displayed by the princi 


and the 


expressions 


and his assistants in the use of the books placed 
at their disposal has been such that not only 
have they been f und of great value as aids In 
study, but also, that the teachers, by means of 
them, have practically contr sled the home read- 


ing of the sc holars under their charge and turned 
This latter work has been 


it into good channels. 
force and 


accomplished without the exertion of 
without interference with the natural impulses 


of pupils. It has been done by the simple 
means of exciting an interest in a subject and 
then giving the scholar a book to satisfy the 


desire for knowledge awakened, or by creating 
an interest in book by pointing out the 
entertaining features in it. It is noticeable, but 
not surprising, that parents, also, like to read the 
books provided for their children. 

‘““T have received the following report from 
the Principal of the Dix Street school in regard 
to the use of the libraries in the 
between Sept. 6th, and Nov. 23d: 925 
were used for home reading, an ithe books were 
used for reference certainly 1451 times and prob- 
ably 16s1 times. This is additional to that of books 
taken out on teachers’ and pupils held by 
the teachers and on cards belonging to individual 
scholars, or used by them, although taken out by 
their parents or older brothers and sisters.” 


some 


school-house 


volumes 


cards 


Batavia, N. Y.— Forsome time there has been 
talk of the Batavia Library Association turning 
over to the Union School district the library and 
funds belonging to the association. It has been 
the two libraries and erect a 


purposed to unite 
The only obstacle 


suitable building fora library. 


to carrying out the plan was the expense. Mrs. 
Mary E. Richmond has gene rously come to the 
assistance of the Union Schoe l, and has given to 


the School $10,000 dollars, $1,000 by conveying 
a lot of land on Ross street opposite the | 
school for a site, and $9,000 In ¢ ash to be used in 
erecting and filling up a suitable building to be 
used as a library and reading-room with an office 
for the Board of Education. Work will be com- 
menced on the building as soon a the frost is out 
of the ground, A bill will be at once introduced 


nion 


“eae 
| 
on 
he 
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in the Legislature allowing the Library Association 
to dispose of its property in accordance with the 
above plan. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. The late Henry Ward 
Beecher’s books, engravings, etchings, paintings, 
rugs, and bric-a-brac will be sold next November 
at the rooms of the American Art Association. 
In Mr. Beecher's library there are about 10,000 
volumes including a number of costly books of 
engravings and illustrated volumes. It was in 
the main a working library, as he had no taste 
for rare books. In view of the proposed Beecher 
Memorial Library in Brooklyn a special effort 
should be made by the committee for raising the 
funds to secure, if possible, such action by the 
heirs and trustees of Mr. Leecher's estate, as 
would make his library the nucleus of the memo- 
rial library, and preserve it intact. The very 
fact of its being secured to Brooklyn as the foun- 


dation of the memorial library would be worth | 


more to the success of the movement than §$50,- 
ooo in money. To allow Mr. Beecher's books to 
be scattered would, we fear, be fatal to the move- 
ment. 

Dover Public Library. The City has been 
very kind to the Library during the past year, 
moving it from cramped quarters to large sunny 
well-fitted rooms and increasing its annual ap- 
propriation from 2500 to 3500. Of this $800 in- 
crease the Trustees have voted $100 for extra 
assistance in the Reference Room. Our circula- 
tion for February was 224 for a daily average. 
This is good work for a Library of 7800 vols. 
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Ludlow Mills, Mass. A beautiful memorial 
hall and library building is to be erected to the 
late Charles T. Hubbard, formerly treasurer of 
the Ludlow Manufacturing Company, by his son 
and four married daughters. The plans were 
drawn by W: R. Emerson, of Boston, and work 
will begin early in the summer. The building 
will be a gothic structure, two stories high, 50x60 
feet, of Longmeadow brown stone and pressed 
brick, The lower story to contain a lecture- 
room and two parlors; the upper the library, 
with alcoves for 8000 volumes, waiting and read- 
ing-rooms. The waiting-room will be open to 
the roof, and have a large bay window. The 
reading-room will be entered through an arch, 
and be lighted by windows on three sides. A 
large open fire-place will stand on the north side. 


aris. There are now four libraries of indus- 
trial art in the 2d, 3d, 4th, and r1th arrondisse- 
ments. The latter is the Bibliotheque Forney, 
endowed with 200,000 francs. It lends engravings 
as well as volumes. So far 8224 documents have 


| been consulted at it. 


We might have lent many more books if we had | 


had them. It is not an unusual thing to find 
nothing in on a list of <5 numbers. 
C. H. GARLAND. 


The Elizabeth (N._7.) Public Library is catalog- 
ing, and putting matters in good shape, with as- 
sistance from the Library School. 

Trish books, The Xavier Union of New York 
is acquiring a large library of rare Irish works, 


and a priest who lives up the Hudson has $20,000 | 


woith of books relating to Ireland. The demand 
for these works is increasing so rapidly in this 
country that old books in Ireland are getting 
more and more scarce and obtaining largely- 
increased prices. — Mail and Express. 

Jackson, Miss. The last legislature appropri- 
ated an amount optional with the librarian to be 
expended in fitting up a new room adjoining the 
old State library, 25x15 feet and 24 feet in height. 
New doors have been cut, a handsome carpet laid, 
the walls papered so as to increase the light, the 
windows painted, and shelving placed around the 
walls, and all at acost not exceeding $150, and 
this was done under the economical management 
of Mrs. Morancy, the State librarian, 


Littleton, Mass. The Trustees of the Reuben 


Hoar Library were first chosen in 188s. The | 


building has just been completed, and about 2500 
volumes are now ready for the shelves. The 
library is free, and a fund of $10,000, has been 
given by a generous donor, 25000 to be expended 
in books, and $5000 to be invested and the income 
used for replenishing the Library. Miss Sarah 
F. White has been appointed librarian. 


New Orleans, The Library of Tulane Univer- 
sity contains about 20,000 volumes ; 10,000 in the 
public reading-room, sooo in the free circulating 
library, and the remaining vo:umes reserved for 
the use of students. Mr. Stafford, the former 
librarian, resigned to study law, and Mr. Chas. 
G. Hill has been appointed in his place. 

Springfield, Ohio. About four years ago Mr. 
B: H. Warder offered to give $50,000 to the city, 
for the erection of a library building, whenever 
the citizens should select a central site suitable 
for a structure that should have several business 
rooms, the rent of which could be used for the 
current expenses of the library. The citizens 
have done nothing towards securing the gift. 
But now the generous offer is renewed almost 
unconditionally, and Mr. Warder proposes to 
erect a model library building, for the sole use of 
the library, if he can secure a central corner site 
without paying an exorbitant price for it. Ze 
Xepublic calls upon the citizens to organize a sub- 
scription either to purchase the site outright, or 
to reduce its cost to the liberal and public-spirited 
donor of the buildlog. 

The University Club of New York City is hav- 
ing its library catalog revised for printing by 
George Catlin, of the Columbia College Library 
School. 

Wisconsin State Hist. Soc. A circular just is- 
sued gives these facts: The annual additions 
number about 4500 titles; the shelves contain 
about 119 books and pamphlets; the state makes 
an annual appropriation of $5000 ; and there is a 
binding fund of $20,000. 

A letter from Mr. D. S. Durrie, the librarian, 
supplies other details: “ The library is mainly 
one of reference. Books are passed over to read- 
ers in the reading-rooms, and a receipt taken, 


| which is cancelled when the books are returned. 


The catalogues and supplements make six vol- 
umes and uncer our state law a volume is issued 
triennially. Vol. 7 will be published in the fall 
of the present year. All additions to the library 
of books and pamphlets are thoroughly cata- 


| 
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logued, with suitable cross-references, on card- 
slips since the previous published vol. and accessi- 
ble to all. I will only add that my library work 
has taken my whole time for 31 years, and it Is 
not to be expected that I shall devote many years 
more to it. 
PERSONAL NOTI 

Hoorer, W. De M., librarian of the city libra- 
ry of Indianapolis, lectured in Indiana University 
chapel, Feb. 6, on “ Books and beliefs,” ‘*to the 
delight of an appreciative audience,” says the 
Indiana Student. 


Moranvi.if, H., of the Paris Bibliotheque 
Nationale, has just edited the “* Journal de J: le 
Feévre, évéque de Chartres.” 


SoLBERG, THORVALD, assistant librarian in the 
Law Library of Congress, is to spend six months 
aboard, gathering information and purchasing 
law books for Mr. C : C. Soule’s customers. Mr. 
Solberg is to start on his trip in March, and, after 
spending a short time in Great Britain, will visit 
France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Ger- 
many, Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Hol- 
land, and Belgium. 


SoTHERAN, C:, has been elected librarian of the 
N.Y. Press Club. The club has a membership 
of soo editors, reporters, and newspaper pub- 
lishers. 


SPANGLER, W: W. “The fifth biennial ‘ Tour 
in Europe’ by the ‘ Indiana University Tramping 
Party’ will be made in summer vacation of 1557, 
provided there are at least ten applications for 
membership booked. The itinerary —in¢ ludes 
Scotland, England, the Netherlands, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, France. Total cost of trip 
about $350. Address Librarian of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Manager and Director.” 


Gifts and Bequests. 


Buffalo L. Assoc. — Ata meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, Mr. James 
Fraser Gluck, one of the curators of the library, 
presented a valuable collection of autograph mss., 
letters, and other literary and historical relics. 

It is said by an able authority that there is no 
other collection in America worthy to be com- 
pared with it. The Astor Library in New York, 
the Boston Public Library, and other institutions, 
possess autograph collections but not of such 
value. It is said that the nearest approach to it 
is the collections of Mr. G: W. Childs. 

The generous spirit which inspired the donor 
during two years of untiring cflorts is not more 
apparent in the lavish expe nditure of time and 
money, than in the me thod employed in the 
work. In no case was a manuscript solicited, or 
were negotiations carried on, except to thts un- 
derstood end: that the desired manuscript was 
not for the collector but for the Buffalo Library. 
He has caused it to be understood that here in 
Buffalo is one of the very best library buildings 
in America; a fire-proof safe, and worthy reposi- 
tory for the most cherished literary treasures. 
With this just reputation once established, the 
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way is paved for future valuable acquisitions by 
the Buffalo Library. 

The cash value of the present collection in the 
judgment of Supt. Larned exceeds $10,000. The 
manuscripts are superbly bound, and the letters 
and shorter fragments framed in oak, The en- 
tire collection is « isplay« d in oak cases. 

The mss. are bound in levant morocco, mag- 
nificent in color-combinations. The portraits 
which accompany the manuscripts are ol them- 
selves an exceedingly valuable collection, ‘They 
include many rare plates, brought toge ther 
through indefatigable reser h. 

In his letter of presentation Mr. Gluck says 
“The collection is the result of work done at 
leisure moments during the last two years. It is 
now but partially complete, as many manus ripts 
have been promised by cistingu shed living wri- 
ters which have not yet been received, and it is 
quite probable that the size of the collection will 
be appreciably augmented in this way as well as 
by the fulfilment of orders given for manuscripts 
to be procured as soon as any shall come into 
the market. 

he work has been to me a pleasure; it has 
led to a rather extensive ce rrespondence W ith the 
best men and women of the day, whose kindness 
and unfailing courtesy shallever be held in grate- 
ful memory, and if the examination ot the results 
shall ever give to any patron of the library one- 
half the pleasure which the ce lector has experi- 
enced, he will be abundantly satisfied.” 

The collection includes the original mss. of 
Emerson's “ Representative men,” and Francis 
Parkman's “ Count Frontenac.” There is alsoa 
number of private letters of Charles Sumner from 
Washington, 1860-70; also letters written during 
the war by prominent abolitionists; innumerable 
other American letters, many valuable mss. of 
English authors, and some French relics. 

The Buffalo Express for Jan.g gives an ac- 
count three columns long, part of which is re- 
printed in this issue. 

Cornell Univ. L. — Ex-President White, of Cor- 
nell, in his letter to the trustees offering them his 
library of 30,000 volumes on c ndition that they 
would provide suitable fire-proof accommodations 
for it, says: “ It isnow some thirty-five yearsago, 
while I was still a student at college, that I forme d 
the purpose of collecting an historical library. 
From that time to this, at home and abroad, I 
have steadily kept this purpose in view, selecting 
the best works | could find, not only in history 
proper, but in the subsidiary tie lds of literature. 
political and social science, international law, and 
art (including especially architecture). I have 
particularly sought those throwing light upon the 
great events, peri ds, and tendencies of human 
thought and action —upon the deve lopment of 
modern civilization upon the men who had bet 
tered the condition of mankind, As a result I 
have accumulated a library of about 30,006 vol- 
umes, besides some 10,000 valuable pam] hlets, 
and not a few manuscripts. In almost all its de- 
partments, I may say without undue partiality, 
there are very many works rare and valuable ; in 
several the collection would doubtless be consid- 
ered remarkable, and in one or two it is certainly 
unequalled in the United States. The bringing 
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together of this library has been to me a labor of | 


love. It consists to an unusual extent of primary 
sources and original material for historical study, 
and my thought has been not solely of myself, 
but of the American scholars of the future. It 
has always been my intention to place it some 
day as a whole where it could be used to the best 
advantage by historical students. The cost of the 
collection, with its catalogues, has been, in money, 
as nearly as I can now estimate, rather more than 
$100,000, Its present value, consisting as it does 
in great part of works scarce, long sought, and 
yearly appreciating in price, it would be hard to 
reckon in dollars and cents ; 
practical worth I have had occasion to know by 
its use during my professorships at the University 
of Michigan and at Cornell University, and I 
hope that it may yet serve others even more fully 
than it has served me. 


library to Cornell is to be followed by the erection 
large library building by the university 
authorities. The building will cost several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and will be one of the 
most complete structures of its kind in the country. 


of a 


Kennett Square Penn. — It is proposed to erect 
a Bayard Taylor memorial library, and the hope 
is that a sufficient endowment will be secured to 
make it free. 

New Orleans. — For years before his death Mr. 
C: T. Howard had in contemplation the erection of 
a great public library in New Orleans, as a gift 
to the cause of education. He had caused plans 
to be prepared by the late H: Hobson Richard- 
son, the distinguished Boston architect, a native 
of Louisiana, but the fatal accident which occurred 
to Mr. Howard at his place in Dobb's Ferry-on- 
the-Hudson, some two years ago, prevented the 


ution of his plans. Recently his daughter, 


exes 


but something of its | 
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Spring field, Mass.— The late W: Merrick, who 
died suddenly in January, left $160,000 in public 
bequests. ‘The public library will have $30,000 
on the death of his aunt, who is to have the in- 
come of that sum during her life. 

Westboro. — Dr. W: Curtis, after several legacies, 
has left the remainder of his estate to his execu- 
tors ‘‘in trust, the income to be spent annually 
in the purchase of books, magazines, etc., for the 
Westboro Town Library.” 


Cataloguing and Classification. 


In this department in our last issue our readers have 
no doubt found a puzzle on page 87. Our printer was 


| obliged to transpose, at the last moment, the table of 


Miss Annie F. Howard, determined to carsy out | 


the wishes of her father without further delay. 
A site for a building has been purchased, and the 
erection of a library building of 97 by 185 feet 
will be commenced in April. The edifice is 
meant for a library of 150,000 volumes, and will 
be opened with 50,000 onthe shelves. According 
to Mr. Richardson's designs the structure will be 
one of the handsomest in the South. The 


How- | 


ard family will provide for the maintenance of | 


the library. 


N.Y. Free Circulating L. — Miss Catherine W. 
Bruce, the daughter of G: Bruce, the type founder. 
has presented the library with $50,000, to be ap- 


plied to the building and maintenance of a branch | 


library in commemoration of her father. 
money will probably be applied as follows: Lot, 
building and books, 25,000 ; arranging 
tor purposes, $2000 ; investment to pro- 
vide for current expenses, $10,000. 


Port Henry, N. Y. A large meeting was held 
in the Opera-house Jan. 1g to accept from Mr. 
G. R. Sherman, an old resident, the handsome 
library building, fully equipped with books, which 
he has presented to the village. Resolutions were 
adopted, and speeches were made. 
a Gothic structure, costs about $15,000. 


The | 


rhe building, 


| Ng al ory,” and i o doing he separate ror 
gift, it is said, of White's valuable historical | Matera! and in so doing he separated & from 


the introductory paragraph. This will be found in the 


second column of page 87, beginning with the tenth line. 


Then, to complete the confusion the printer interpolated 


part of the section of “ Full names” in the department of 
“ Bibliography.” Readers, in consulting these depart- 
ments, will therefore remember that the seven lines at the 
foot of the second column of page 87, and the twelve lines 
at the head of the first column on page 88, belong under 
the heading of ** Full names,"’ which, had it been made up 
properly, would have preceded the department of Bibii- 
On page 8s, also, the paragraph on Circudation 
éooks evidently is not a “* Personal note ;* it be 


ography. 
sti y 
longs before the note on Denver, Col., on page 83. 


Of « 


Katalog der Bib- 


12+ 350 


ARCHITEKTEN-VEREIN, Berlin. 
liothek. Berlin, Ernst & Korn, 1887. 
p. 8°. 6m. 

Astor Liprary. Catalogue (continuation) au- 

books E-K. 

1887. Title+p. 1119-2074, 8°. 

The library public will this hand- 
somely printed and useful volume. They must 
remember that if it is not all they could desire, 
it is not the fault of the editor. 


thors and Camb., Riverside 
Press, 


welcome 


Catalogue of books 
Birk., 


BIRKENHEAD Free P. L. 
for the young added 1852-’85. 1886. 
36 p. S. 

BIRKENHEAD Free P. L. Catalogue of the 
lending dept.; suppl., books added 1882-85. 
Birk., 1886. 5 1+112 p. O. 

FrRANKE, Dr. Johs. Der Druck der Katalog- 
titel und die Gesammtzugangsliste. (In Cen- 
tralbl. f. Bidb., Feb., p. 61-66.) 

LeMERLE, fadéé B. 
raisonnée de Jeanne d’Arc. 

H. Herluison, 1886. 


Essai d'une bibliographie 
Les éloges and 
panégyriques. Orléans, 
62 p. 8°. 2fr. 
St. 

Catalogus 

nova. Curavit Fred. ab Herder. 


11+510p. 8. 8m. 


Imp. BoTaNIcus. 
bibliothecae. Ed. 
Petrop., 1886. 


Hortus 
systematicus 


PETERSBURG. 


@ 
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System des Real-Katalogs 


ZANGEMEISTER, K: 
Hei- 


der Universitiits-Bibliothek Heidelberg. 
o+ 54 p- 8°. 

Some features of this system of classification 
not to be found everywhere are putting the Cru- 
sades with KriegsgeSchichte, putting Religion 
und Mythologie under Altertum und Kunst, put- 
ting the history of Universities, Ritterakademien 
und Gymrasien, under Litteratur- und Kulturge- 
schichte (class F), and making Piidagogik und 
Dialektik a separate class (N). Under the same 
class F comes Biografy. Who would look for 
Music under Poetry, or for Proverbs, Ana, etc., 
or for Games (Hazard- und 
History 


delb., 1885. 


in the same place, 
Gesellschaftsspiele) as an appendix to 
of Civilization, under History ? 


Y. M. C. A., Chicago. Catalogue of the special 
departments in the library and reading-rooms, 
Chicago, 1886. 13 p. S. 

A card catalog. A library in eastern Massa- 
chusetts has probably the worst arranged catalog 
in the country. It is an author catalog in which 
each drawer is subdivided by subjects. If, for 
instance, the first drawer contains A to BI, it will 
be arranged thus: 


The next drawer would be 


Fiction, | 
Bi-Ce 
History, 
| B-BI | 
| 


| Geography, 
BI-C 


Thus if one wishes to run through all the his- 


torical works in the library he must open five | 


times as many drawers as if all the history were 
in one series of drawers, as In an ordinary subject 
catalog ; if he wants to know what works the 
library has of any author he must look in fiye 


places instead i 


of the one place where he would 


find it in an ordinary author catalog ; and if he 
wants a single work of any author unless he 
knows to which of the classes i belongs he 
must look in one after another till he finds it. 


To which it may be added that so exceedingly 
coarse a classification ¢ 
all, so that all 


compensated by any advantage. 


these 


Cards out. A correspondent says: 


discussion has come up in regard to the necessity 
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an hardly be of any use at 
inconveniences are hardly 
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cards for correction from the public 
What is the best practice? Can one 
corrections on old at 
cards taken out 


of removing 
catalogue 
make additions or 
the drawer ? or does one have the 
and sent along through the re gular course 
W 


cards 


libraries in which the latter 
In one of them, by a record 
ap- 
was 


[We know two 
method is adopted. 
kept for ten weeks tor another purpose, it 
peared that in that time bo« only 
asked for whose card was out 
course much depends on the number « 
taken out, what proportion ia is of the wh« 
ber of cards, and the length of time that the *‘ regu- 
lar course” keeps them out. Witha daily distri- 
bution the inconvenience of following the regular 
course must be slight, even 1 the number of cards 
removed is great. It is difficult and therefore 
expensive to correct cards at the drawers, if the 
correction is to be made with ink Ge 4.c3 


one 
for correction, 
caras 
le num- 


The Cornell Library bulletin for Dec. « ontinues 
the list of Municipal documents of American 
cities. 

January 
lection, 


bulletin for 
Dante 
lists, and begins a 


The Harvard Universtts 


continues the catalog of the 
the index to recent reference 


ce 


calendar of the Sparks mss. in Harv. Coll. Lib., 
by ]. Winsor, and gives 2 pp. of © Notes on the 
subject catalog Harvard College Library. 


ot 
History of the U.S 


The Nevins Memortal Library, of Methuen, 
Mass., has just issued in two roval 8° volumes, a 
complete catalog of the Library. The librari- 


Amos E: Stearns (Narrative). 


an, Mrs. J. B. Crocker, is the w idow of the late 
S. R. Crocker, the founder of The literary world, 
Boston. 
| Sion College 7. is making rapid progress in its 
| arrangement under an elaborate scheme drawn 
| up by the librarian, the Rev. W. H. Milman. 
| 
| FULL NAMI 
| . 
Clarence Whitman Hobbs (Lynn and surround- 
} imgs). 


Francis Jackson Garrison (Ann Phillips, wife of 
Wendell Phillips). 


state 


Isaac Weare Hammond (New Hampshire 
papers). 

Marshall W. Taylor (The life of Mrs. Amanda 
Smith). 

Mrs. Margaret (Junkin) Preston, wite of Col 
Preston, of Washington and Lee University, 


Lexington, Va. (For love's sake). 


Elliott Fitch Shepard (Labor and capital are 
one). 
G: Rochford Stetson ( Literacy and « rime in 


| Mass.). 


“a 
if 
=, oh 4 
Arts and Sci., 
on 
| 
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Bibliografp. 


Bibliographie générale de l'Age- 
du et du 
Bazadais incorporées dans le dép. de Lot-et- 


Anpriev, J. 
nais et des parties 


Condomois 


ft Garonne. Repertoire alph. avec des notes lit. | 
et biog. Tomer. Paris, A. Picard, 1887. 8°. | 
15 fr. 


A Beowulf bibliography is contained in H: | 
* London, Cassell, 


Morley's “English writers,’ 
1887, v. I, p. 355-8. 


Opere dantesche.  Fi- 
(Bibl. Bologna in Fi- 


BoLoGNa, avv. Pietro. 


65 p. 8°. 
699 nos. 


renze, 1886, 
renze, I.) 


BoLoGcna. Universrri. Catalogo dei lavori 
pub. dai professori, dai dottori collegiati, e dagli 
assistenti nella R. Universita, 1875-1885. Bo- 


230 p. 8°. 


logna, stab. tip. succ. Monti, 1886. 


Bibliographie des almanachs | 
Nancy, Crépin-Le- | 
&. ft. 


Briarp, Emm. 
nancéiens au 


blond, 1887. 


siécle. 


56 p. + 


18° 


Les éditions originales des roman- 
Paris, 


Derome, L. 
tiques ; bio-bibliographie romantique. 
Rouveyre, 1886. 8°. 25 fr. 


Dicks. Histoire littéraire et bibliographique des 


Fréres Mineurs de |’'Observance de Saint-F ran- 


cois en Belgique et dans les Pays-Bas. Anvers, 
Van Os de Wolf, 1886. 454 p. 8°. 7 fr. 


Firenze. Bir. Naz. Cent. Indice dei giornali 
politici e d’altri che trattano di cose locali, | 
ricevuti dalla Biblioteca, 1 luglio 1885-30 giugno 


Roma, 1886. 83 p. 8”. 


1886, 


HAkGHEN, F. van der. Bibliographie Lipsienne, 
Gand, Vyt, 1886. 799p.+plates. 12°. 


tome 


12 fr. 


Heypenreicu, Bidliethekhar Dr. Ed. Biblio- 
graphisches Repertorium tiber die Geschichte 


der Stadt Freiberg u. ihres Berg- u. Hiitten- 
Freiberg, Craz & Gerlach, 
3 fr 


1550. 


wesens, 


‘ 15. 


7+128 p. 8°. 


IraALy. MINtSTeRO DEL Tesoro: RAGIONERIA 


GEN, DELLO STATO. 


Elenco cronologico delle 


venute 


di computisteria e ragioneria 


alla luce in Italia dal 1202 sind al presente. 
ed. 
1856, 


at Roma, tip. naz. di Reggiani e soci, 


140 p- 


P. B.bliographie parisienne, tableaux 


de maeurs (1600-1880). Paris, Rouquette, 1887. 


20 fr. 


20+ 251 p. 8°. 


| cles on his life and works. 


| Scuu.ze, C. Systematische Uebersicht der 


¥ JOURNAL. [ March, 


| 

Mourier, A.,and Dettour, F. Catalogue et an- 
alyse des théses francaises et latines admises 
par les facultés des lettres, avec index et table 
scolaire 


46 p. 8°. 


alphabétique des docteurs. Année 
1885-1886. Paris, Delalain fréres. 


1.25 fr. 


POHLER, J: Bibliotheca hist. militaris; systemat. 
Uebersicht der Erscheinungen aller Sprachen 
a. dem Gebiete d. Gesch. d. Kriege u. Kriegs- 
wissenschaft bis zum Schluss des J. I. 
Lfg. Cassell, Kessler, 1886. 4+64 p. 8°. 2m. 
Pushkin. V. 1. Mezhoff's Pushkiniana, a 

bibliographical index of articles on the life of 


1880. 


| Alexander Sergeivitch Pushkin, his works, and 


the productions of literature and art evoked by 
them, is published by the Imperial Alexander 
Lyceum, and is a volume of 4oo p., containing 
4587 items, with an index of names, objects, 
places, works, and editions of Pushkin, and of 
translations into foreign languages; also, an index 
to miscellaneous publications and collections in 
which writings of Pushkin occur, as well as arti- 
All journalistic litera- 
ture from 1813 down to the present time has 
been examined for it. — Nation. 


Rapa Y DetcApo, J. Bibliografia numismiatica 
espafiola; con dos apéndices, la Bibliografia 


numismiatica portuguesa, 2° la de autores ex- 
tranjeros que escrib. acerca de monedas 6 me- 
13+632 p. 4”. 


3 


dallas de Espafia. Madrid, 1886. 
in 
Zeitschriften, Programmen, und Einzelschriften 
veréffentlichten wertvollen Aufsiitze iiber P4i- 
dagogik 1880-86. Hannover, C. Meyer, 1887. 


8+ 276 p. gr. 8°. 3.60 m. 


SprrE-BLtonpeEL. Des bibliothéques au point de 
vue de l'ameublement. (In Ze Zivre,-no. 84. 
353-366 p. with 4 pl. and 5 engr.) 


STernporFfF, Ernst. Bibliog. Uebersicht iib. G: 
Waitz’s Werke, 
kleine krit. u. publiscist. Arbeiten. Gétt., Die- 
terich, 1886. 8+34 p. 8°. Im. 


Abhandlungen, Ausgaben, 


Woopwarp, Anthony. Bibliography of the fo- 
raminifera, recent and fossil, including eozoon 
and receptaculites, 1565 - Jan. 1, 


MiNNESOTA GEoL. AND Nat. Hist. Survey. 


1886. 


Annual report, 1385, pt. 6.) 


Historical societies. Following the example of 
Miiller’s ‘‘Die wissenschaftlichen Vereine und 
Gesellschaften Deutschlands im 19. Jahrhundert,” 
and the “ Bibliographie des travaux scientifiques 


| etarchéologiques publiés par les sociétés savantes 


de la France,” published under the auspices of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, Mr. A. P. C. 
Grittin, of the Boston Public Library, proposes 
to issue by subscription a ‘ Bibliography of 
American historical societies.” 
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Librarians are reminded that extra subscriptions 
are needed to sustain the quarterly wssue of the Co- 


operative Index to Periodicals, of which the issues of 


1887 well be doubly valuable, since it continues the 
five-yearly Index which Mr. Pooleand Mr. Fletcher 
are now preparing. Price, $2.00 yearly. 

The bound volume for 1886 1s now ready, half 


leather, $2.50. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


UNEQUALLED FOR 


Speed, Durability, 


Ease of and 


Manipulation, Neat Work. 


IN DAILY USE. 


IN DAILY USE. 


Buy it with privilege of returning within thirty days, ©. 0. D., if not absolutely 
satisfactory. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 339 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


BOSTON : 306 Washington Street. 8ST. LOUIS: 308 North Sixth Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 834 Chestnut Street. ST. PAUL: 116 East Third Street. 
WASHINGTON : Le Droit Building. MINNEAPOLIS: 12 Third Street. 
BALTIMORE: 9 North Charles Street. INDIANAPOLIS: 84 East Market Street. 


CHICAGO: 38 East Madison Street. LONDON, ENG.: 100 Gracechurch Street. 
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Annual Catalogue, 1886. 


HIS catalogue is now in the binder’s hands, and will be ready 


for publication, we hope, within a week’s time. It will com- 


prise (1) full titles and descriptive notes of all books recorded in 


1886, re-arranged in one author-alphabet (of about 225 pages) and 


reproduced by photo-process ; (2) short-title index by author, title, 


and subject, giving date of record (of about 75 pages); (3), 


supplementary index ; (4) annual lists of publishers. 


It will be an octavo of over 350 pages, ranging with 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY or English Catalogue. Price, to subscribers 


$2.50 in sheets (for interleaving), $3.00, half leather, style of 


American Catalogue ; after publication, $3.00 and $3.50. 


The price charged is necessary to cover the large cost of 


photographic reproduction and setting of index. 


The editions will be limited to immediate demand, and the 


type of index will be immediately distributed and _photo-plates 


broken up. Subscriptions should be sent now. 


Subscribers to the TRapE List ANNUAL will please note that 


it is not proposed to continue in it the reprint of the Weekly 


Record, which is replaced in better form by the Annual Catalogue. 


They should therefore make sure of the latter. 


Address 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 


31 Park Row (P. O. Box 943), 


New York. 
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